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ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 


KiNG beloved, a thousand years have found thee 
Sovran still in hearts of English birth ; 

King revered, a thousand years have crowned thee 
Type eternal of true English worth. 


Long the toil and dire the load thou borest, 


Rising, falling, rising yet again : 
Ours thy battle when the strife was sorest, 
Ours the fruit of all thy faithful pain. 


Thine the gloom when the war-wave insurgent 
Roared in ruin round thy sheltering fen : 

Thine the glory, when thy helm emergent 
Led at Ethandun thy Wessex men. 


Thine the rede that in the ringing haven 
Laid the warship’s keel and armed her side ; 
Thine the sword that smote the robber Raven, 
_ Drave him seaward with the refluent tide. 


High the hope of those thy fleets of freemen— 
Higher yet, had but their hope foreseen 
Mightier fleets to be, and England’s seamen 
Borne victorious o’er their blue demesne. 
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ALFRED OF ENGLAND. 


Age from age took up the old sea-story, 
Hand to hand has borne the torch aflame, 
Drake to Blake, and Hawke’s to Rodney’s glory, 
Howe and Hood to Nelson’s hero name. 


Great thy grandsire, to his folk transmitting 
Faithful trust in one broad Realm to be : 

Great thy son, and thy son’s seed befitting 
Blood derived from Egbert and from thee. 


But thy faith, the Isle’s due lot discerning, 
Saw her raised above the rugged strife, 

Labouring still toward the light, and learning 
Milder spells to mould her mighty life. 


Force with force but boon with boon requiting, 
Large the welcome of her liberal shore, 

Race to race and mind to mind uniting, 
Northern valiance linked with Southern lore. 


High above the crowd of kings thou risest, 
Fraud nor fury stained thy steadfast soul ; 
Warrior scholar, watchfulest and wisest, 
With the sword thou bearest still the scroll. 


Round the world, let day arise or darken, 
Moves in might thy Folk that shall not fail ; 

Soul of Alfred, to thy children hearken ; 
Round the world their voices bid thee hail ! 


ErNEst Myers. 
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THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS:' 
BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


Ii. 


To awaken in a still, delicious room with the summer morning 
sunshine breaking softly into it through leafy greenness was a 
delightful thing to Miss Fox-Seton, who was accustomed to 
opening her eyes upon four walls covered with cheap paper, to 
the sound of outside hammerings, and the rattle and heavy roll 
of wheels. In a building at the back of her bed-sitting-room, 
there lived a man whose occupation, beginning early in the morn- 
ing, involved banging of a persistent nature. 

She awakened to her first day at Mallowe, stretching herself 
luxuriously with the smile of a child. She was so thankful for 
the softness of her lavender-fragrant bed, and so delighted with 
the lovely freshness of her chintz-hung room. As she lay upon 
her pillow, she could see the boughs of the trees, and hear the 
chatter of darting starlings. When her morning tea was brought 
it seemed like nectar to her. She was a perfectly healthy woman 
with a palate as unspoiled as that of a six-year-old child in the 
nursery. Her enjoyment of all things was so normal as to be in 
her day and time an absolute abnormality. 

She rose and dressed at once, eager for the open air and 
sunshine. She was out upon the lawn before anyone else but 
the Borzoi, who rose from beneath a tree and came with stately 
walk toward her. The air was exquisite; the broad beautiful 
stretch of view lay warm in the sun; the masses of flowers on the 
herbaceous borders showed leaves and flower-cups adorned. with 
glittering drops of dew. She walked across the spacious sweep 
of short-cropped sod and gazed enraptured at the country spread 
out below. She could have kissed the soft, white sheep dotting 
the fields and lying in gentle huddled groups under the trees. 

‘The darlings,’ she said, in a little effusive outburst. 

She talked to the dog and fondled him. He seemed to under- 
stand her mood, and pressed close against her gown when she 
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stopped. They walked together about the gardens and presently 
picked up an exuberant retriever, who bounded and wriggled and 
at once settled into a steady trot beside them. Emily adored the 
flowers as she walked by their beds, and at intervals stopped to 
bury her face in bunches of spicy things. She was so happy that 
the joy in her hazel eyes was pathetic. 

She was startled, as she turned into a rather narrow rose-walk, 
to see Lord Walderhurst coming towards her. He looked exceed- 
ingly clean in his fresh light knickerbocker suit, which was rather 
becoming to him. A gardener was walking behind, evidently 
gathering roses for him, which he put into a shallow basket. 
Emily Fox-Seton cast about for a suitable remark to make if he 
should chance to stop to speak to her. She consoled herself with 
the thought that there were things she really wanted to say about 
the beauty of the gardens, and certain clumps of heavenly blue 
campanulas, which seemed made a feature of in the herbaceous 
borders. It was so much nicer not to be obliged to invent 
observations. But his lordship did not stop to speak to her. 
He was interested in his roses (which she heard afterwards were 
to be sent to town to an invalid friend), and as she drew near he 
turned aside to speak to the gardener. As Emily was just passing 
him when he turned again, and as the passage was narrow, he 
found himself unexpectedly gazing into her face. 

Being nearly of the same height, they were so near each other 
that it was a little awkward. 

‘I beg pardon,’ he said, stepping back a pace and lifting his 
straw hat. 

But he did not say ‘I beg pardon, Miss Fox-Seton,’ and 
Emily knew that he had not recognised her again, and had not 
the remotest idea who she was or where she came from. 

She passed him with her agreeable, friendly smile, and then 
returned to her mind Lady Maria’s remarks of the night before. 

‘To think that if he married poor pretty Lady Agatha, she will 
be mistress of three places quite as beautiful as Mallowe—three 
lovely old houses, three sets of gardens, with thousands of flowers 
to bloom every year. How nice it would be for her. She is so 
lovely that it seems as if he must fall in love with her. Then if 
she were Marchioness of Walderhurst, she could do so much for 
her sisters.’ 

After breakfast she spent her morning in doing a hundred 
things for Lady Maria. She wrote notes for her, and helped her 
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THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 5 


to arrange plans for the entertainment of her visitors. She was 
very busy and happy. In the afternoon she drove across the 
moor to Maundell, a village on the other side of it. She really 
went on an errand for her hostess, but as she was fond of driving 
and the brown cob was a beauty, she felt that she was being 
given a treat on a level with the rest of her ladyship’s generous 
hospitalities. She drove well, and her straight, strong figure 
showed to much advantage on the high seat of the cart. Lord 
Walderhurst himself commented on her as he saw her drive away. 

‘She has a nice, flat, straight back, that woman,’ he remarked 
to Lady Maria. ‘What is her name? One never hears people’s 
names when one is introduced.’ 

‘ Her name is Emily Fox-Seton,’ her ladyship answered, ‘ and 
she’s a nice creature.’ 

‘That would be an inhuman thing to say to most men, but if 
one is a thoroughly selfish being, and has some knowledge of 
one’s own character, one sees that a nice creature might be a nice 
companion !’ 

‘You are quite right,’ was Lady Maria’s reply, as she held up 
her lorgnette and watched the cart spin down the avenue. ‘I am 
selfish myself, and I realise that is the reason why Emily Fox- 
Seton is becoming the lode-star of my existence. There is such 
comfort in being pandered to by a person who is not even aware 
that she is pandering. She doesn’t suspect that she is entitled 
to thanks for it.’ 

That evening Mrs. Ralph came shining to dinner in amber 
satin, which seemed to possess some quality of stimulating 
her to brilliance. She was witty enough to collect an audience, 
and Lord Walderhurst was drawn within it. This was Mrs. 
Ralph’s evening. When the men returned to the drawing-room, 
she secured his lordship at once and managed to keep him. She 
was a woman who could talk pretty well, and perhaps Lord 
Walderhurst was amused. Emily Fox-Seton was not quite sure 
that he was, but at least he listened. Lady Agatha Slade looked 
a little listless and pale. Lovely as she was, she did not always 
collect an audience, and this evening she said she had a headache. 
She actually crossed the room, and taking a seat by Emily Fox- 
Seton, began to talk to her about Lady Maria’s charity-knitting 
which she had taken up. Emily was so gratified that she found 
conversation easy. She did not realise that at that particular 
moment she was a most agreeable and comforting companion for 
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Agatha Slade. She had heard so much of her beauty during the 
season, and remembered so many little things that a girl who 
was a thought depressed might like to hear referred to again. 
Sometimes to Agatha the balls where people had collected in 
groups to watch her dancing, the flattering speeches she had 
heard, the dazzling hopes which had been raised seemed a little 
unreal, as if after all they could have been only dreams. This 
was particularly so, of course, when life had dulled for a while, 
and the atmosphere of unpaid bills became heavy at home. It 
was so to-day, because the girl had received a long, anxious letter 
from her mother, in which much was said of the importance of an 
early preparation for the presentation of Alix, who had really been 
kept back a year, and was in fact nearer twenty than nineteen. 

‘If we were not in Debrett and Burke, one might be reserved 
about such matters,’ poor Lady Claraway wrote, ‘but what is 
one to do when all the world can buy one’s daughters’ ages at 
the booksellers’ ?’ 

Miss Fox-Seton had seen Lady Agatha’s portrait at the 
Academy, and the way in which people had crowded about it. 
She had chanced to hear comments also, and she agreed with a 
number of persons who had not thought the picture did the 
original justice. 

‘Sir Bruce Norman was standing by me with an elderly lady 
the first time I saw it,’ she said, as she turned a new row of 
the big, white-wool scarf her hostess was knitting for a Deep Sea 
Fishermen’s Charity. ‘ He really looked quite annoyed. I heard 
him say, “It is not good at all. She is far, far lovelier. Her 
eyes are like blue flowers.” The moment I saw you I found 
myself looking at your eyes. I hope I didn’t seem rude.’ 

Lady Agatha smiled. She had flushed delicately, and took 
up in her slim hand a skein of the white wool. 

‘ There are some people who are never rude,’ she sweetly said, 
‘and you are one of them, Iam sure. That knitting looks nice. 
I wonder if I could make a comforter for a deep sea fisherman ?’ 

‘If it would amuse you to try,’ Emily answered, ‘I will begin 
one for you. Lady Maria has several pairs of wooden needles. 
Shall I?’ 

‘Do, please. How kind of you!’ 

In a pause of her conversation Mrs. Ralph, a little later, looked 
across the room at Emily Fox-Seton bending over Lady Agatha, 
and the knitting, as she gave her instructions. 
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‘What a good-natured creature that is!’ she said. 

Lord Walderhurst lifted his monocle and inserted it in his 
unillumined eye. He also looked across the room. Emily wore 
the black evening dress which gave such opportunities to her 
square white shoulders and firm column of throat. The country 
air and sun had deepened the colour on her cheek, and the light 
of the nearest lamp fell kindly on the big twist of her nut- 
brown hair and burnished it. She looked soft and warm, and so 
generously interested in her pupil’s progress that she was rather 
sweet. 

Lord Walderhurst simply looked at her. He was a man of 
but few words. Women who were sprightly found him somewhat 
unresponsive. In fact, he was aware that a man in his position 
need not exert himself. The women themselves would talk. 
They wanted to talk because they wanted him to hear them. 

Mrs. Ralph talked. 

‘She is the most primeval person I know. She accepts her 
fate without a trace of resentment ; she simply accepts it.’ 

‘What is her fate?’ asked Lord Walderhurst, still gazing in 
his unbiassed manner through his monocle, and not turning his 
head as he spoke. 

‘It is her fate to be a woman who is perfectly well born, and 
who is as penniless as a charwoman, and works like one. She is 
at the beck and call of anyone who will give her an odd job to 
earn a meal with. That is one of the new ways women have 
found of making a living.’ 

‘Good skin,’ remarked Lord Walderhurst irrelevantly. ‘Good 
hair. Quite a lot.’ 

‘She has some of the nicest blood in England in her veins, 
and she engaged my last cook for me,’ said Mrs. Ralph. 

‘ Hope she was a good cook.’ 

‘Very. Emily Fox-Seton has a faculty of finding decent 
people. I believe it is because she is so decent herself,’ with 
a little laugh. 

‘Looks quite decent,’ commented Walderhurst. 

The knitting was getting on famously. 

‘It was odd you should see Sir Bruce Norman that day,’ 
Agatha Slade was saying. ‘It must have been just before he 
was called away to India.’ 

‘It was. He sailed the next day. I happen to know, because 
some friends of mine met me only a few yards from your picture 
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and began to talk about him. I had not known before that he 
was so rich. I had not heard about his collieries in Lancashire. 
Oh!’ opening her big eyes in heartfelt yearning, ‘ how I wish I 
owned a colliery. It must be so nice to be rich.’ 

‘ I never was rich,’ answered Lady Agatha, with a bitter little 
sigh. ‘I know it is hideous to be poor.’ 

‘T never was rich,’ said Emily, ‘and I never shall be. You’— 
a little shyly—‘are so different.’ 

Lady Agatha flushed delicately again. 

Emily Fox-Seton made a gentle little joke. ‘You have eyes 
like blue flowers,’ she said. 

Lady Agatha lifted the eyes like blue flowers, and they were 
pathetic. 

‘Oh!’ she gave forth almost impetuously. ‘Sometimes it 
seems as if it does not matter whether one has eyes or not.’ 

It was a pleasure to Emily Fox-Seton to realise that after 
this the beauty seemed to be rather drawn towards her. Their 
acquaintance became almost a sort of intimacy over the wool scarf 
for the deep sea fishermen, which was taken up and laid down, 
and even carried out on the lawn and left under the trees for the 
footmen to restore when they brought in the rugs and cushions. 
Lady Maria was amusing herself with the making of knitted 
scarfs and helmets just now, and bits of white or grey knitting 
were the fashion at Mallowe, Once Agatha brought hers to 
Emily’s room in the afternoon to ask that a dropped stitch might 
be taken up, and this established a sort of precedent. Afterwards 
they began to exchange visits. 

The strenuousness of things was becoming in fact almost too 
much for Lady Agatha. Most unpleasant things were happening 
at home, and occasionally Castle Clare loomed up greyly in the 
distance like a spectre. Certain tradespeople, who ought, in 
Lady Claraway’s opinion, to have kept quiet and waited in patience 
until things became better, were becoming hideously persistent. 
In view of the fact that Alix next season must be provided for, 
it was most awkward. A girl could not be presented and properly 
launched in the world in a way which would give her a proper 
chance without expenditure. To the Claraways, expenditure 
meant credit, and there were blots as of tears on the letters in 
which Lady Claraway reiterated that the tradespeople were 
behaving horribly. Sometimes, she said once in desperation, 
things looked as if they would all be obliged to shut themselves 
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up in Castle Clare to retrench; and then what was to become 
of Alix and her season? And there were Millicent and Hilda 
and Eve. ; 

More than once there was the mist of tears in the flower- 
blue eyes when Lady Agatha came to talk. Confidence between 
two women establishes itself through processes at once subtle and 
simple. Emily Fox-Seton could not have told when she first 
began to know that the beauty was troubled and distressed. 
Lady Agatha did not know when she first slipped into making 
little frank speeches about herself. But these things came about. 
Agatha found something like comfort in her acquaintance with 
the big, normal, artless creature—something which actually raised 
her spirits when she was depressed. Emily Fox-Seton paid con- 
stant kindly tribute to her charms, and helped her to believe in 
them. When she was with her, Agatha always felt that she 
really was lovely after all, and that loveliness was a great capital. 
Emily admired and revered it so, and evidently never dreamed of 
doubting its omnipotence. She used to talk as if any girl who 
was a beauty was a potential duchess. In fact, this was a thing 
she quite ingenuously believed. She had not lived in a world 
where marriage was a thing of romance, and, for that matter, 
neither had Agatha. It was nice if a girl liked the man who 
matried her, but if he was a well-behaved, agreeable person, of 
good means, it was natural that she would end by liking him 
sufficiently, and to be provided for comfortably or luxuriously for 
life, and not left upon one’s own hands, or one’s parents’, was a 
thing to be thankful for in any case. It was such a relief to 
everybody to know that a girl was ‘settled,’ and especially it was 
such a relief to the girl herself. Even novels and plays were no 
longer fairy stories of entrancing young men and captivating 
young women who fell in love with each other in the first chapter 
and after increasingly picturesque incidents were married in the 
last one in the absolute surety of being blissfully happy for ever- 
more. Neither Lady Agatha nor Emily had been brought up on 
this order of literature, nor in an atmosphere in which it was 
accepted without reservation. 

They had both had hard lives, and knew what lay before them. 
Agatha knew she must make a marriage or fade out of existence 
in prosaic and narrowed dulness. Emily knew that there was no 
prospect for her of desirable marriage at all. She was too poor, 
too entirely unsupported by social surroundings, and not sufficiently 
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radiant to catch the roving eye. To be able to maintain herself 
decently, to be given an occasional treat by her more fortunate 
friends, and to be allowed by fortune to present to the face of the 
world the appearance of a woman who was not a pauper, was all 
she could expect. But she felt that Lady Agatha had the right 
to more. She did not reason the matter out and ask herself why 
she had the right to more, but she accepted the proposition as a 
fact. She was ingenuously interested in her fate, and affection- 
ately sympathetic. She used to look at Lord Walderhurst quite 
anxiously at times when he was talking to the girl. An anxious 
mother could scarcely have regarded him with a greater desire to 
analyse his sentiments. The match would be such a fitting one. 
He would make such an excellent husband. And there were 
three places, and the diamonds were magnificent. Lady Maria 
had described to her a certain tiara which she frequently pictured 
to herself as glittering above Agatha’s exquisite low brow. It 
would be infinitely more becoming to her than to Miss Brooke or 
Mrs. Ralph, though either of them would have worn it with spirit. 
She could not help feeling that both Mrs. Ralph’s brillianey and 
Miss Brooke’s insouciant prettiness were not unworthy of being 
counted in the running, but Lady Agatha seemed somehow so 
much more completely the thing wanted. She was anxious that 
she should always look her best, and when she knew that disturb- 
ing letters were fretting her, and saw that they made her look 
pale and less luminous, she tried to raise her spirits. 

‘Suppose we take a brisk walk,’ she would say, ‘and then you 
might try a little nap. You look a little tired.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Agatha one day, ‘how kind you are to me! I 
believe you actually care about my complexion—about my looking 
well.’ 

‘Lord Walderhurst said to me the other day, was Emily’s 
angelically tactful answer, ‘that you were the only woman he had 
ever seen who always looked lovely.’ 

‘Did he?’ exclaimed Lady Agatha, and flushed sweetly, 
‘Once Sir Bruce Norman actually said that to me. I told him it 
was the nicest thing that could be said toa woman. It is all the 
nicer,’ with a sigh, ‘ because it isn’t really true.’ 

‘I am sure Lord Walderhurst believed it true,’ Emily said. 
‘He is not a man who talks, you know. He is very serious and 
dignified.’ 

She had herself a reverence and admiration fer Lord Walder- 
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THE MAKING OF A MARCHIONESS. 11 


hurst, bordering on tender awe. He was indeed a well-mannered 
person, of whom painful things were not said. He also conducted 
himself well towards his tenantry, and was patron of several 
notable charities. To the unexacting and innocently respectful 
mind of Emily Fox-Seton, this was at once impressive and 
attractive. She knew—though not intimately—many noble 
personages quite unlike him. She was rather early Victorian 
and touchingly respectable. 

‘TI have been crying,’ confessed Lady Agatha. 

‘I was afraid so, Lady Agatha,’ said Emily. 

‘ Things are getting hopeless in Curzon Street. I had a letter 
from Millicent this morning. She is next in age to Alix and she 
says—oh, a number of things. When girls see everything 
passing by them, it makes them irritable. Millicent is seventeen, 
and she is too lovely. Her hair is like a red gold cloak, and her 
eyelashes are twice as long as mine.’ She sighed again, and her 
lips, which were like curved rose petals, unconcealedly quivered. 
‘They were all so cross about Sir Bruce Norman going to India,’ 
she added. 

‘He will come back,’ said Emily, benignly. ‘But he may be 
too late. Has he,’ ingenuously, ‘seen Alix?’ 

Agatha flushed oddly this time. Her delicate skin registered 
every emotion exquisitely. ‘He has seen her, but she was in the 
schoolroom, and I don’t think : 

She did not finish, but stopped uneasily and sat and gazed out 
of the open window into the park. She did not look happy. 

The episode of Sir Bruce Norman was brief and even vague. 
It had begun well. Sir Bruce had met the beauty at a ball, and 
they had danced together more than once. Sir Bruce had 
attractions other than his old baronetcy and his coal mines. He 
was a good-looking person with a laughing, brown eye, and a nice 
wit. He had danced charmingly and paid gay compliments. He 
would have done immensely well. Agathahad liked him. Emily 
Fox-Seton sometimes thought she had liked him very much, 
Her mother had liked him and had thought he was attracted. 
But after a number of occasions of agreeable meetings, they had 
encountered each other on the lawn at Goodwood, and he had 
announced that he was going to India. Forthwith he had gone, 
and Emily had gathered that somehow Lady Agatha had been 
considered somewhat to blame. Her people were not vulgar 
enough to express this frankly, but she had felt it. Her younger 
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sisters had, upon the whole, made her feel it most. It had been 
borne in upon her that if Alix or Millicent with the red gold 
cloak, or even Eve who was a gipsy, had been given such a season 
and such Doucet frocks, they would have combined them with 
their wonderful complexions and lovely little chins and noses in 
such a manner as would at least have prevented desirable acquain- 
tances from feeling free to take P. and O. steamers to Bombay. 

In her letter of this morning Millicent’s temper had, indeed, 
got somewhat the better of her taste and breeding, and lovely 
Agatha had cried large tears. Sv it was comforting to be told 
that Lord Walderhurst had said such an extremely amiable 
thing. If he was not young he was really very nice, and there 
were exalted persons who absolutely had rather a fad for him. It 
would be exceptionally brilliant. 

The brisk walk was taken, and Lady Agatha returned from it 
blooming. She was adorable at dinner, and in the evening 
gathered an actual court about her. She was all in pink, and 
a wreath of little pink wild roses lay close about her head, 
making her, with her tall young slimness, look like a Botticelli 
nymph. Emily saw that Lord Walderhurst looked at her a great, 
deal. He sat on an extraordinarily comfortable corner seat, and 
stared through his monocle. 

Lady Maria always gave her Emily plenty todo. She had a 
nice taste in floral arrangement, and early in her visit it had 
fallen into her hands as a duty to ‘do’ the flowers. 

The next morning she was in the gardens early, gathering 
roses with the dew on them, and was in the act of cutting some 
adorable ‘Mrs. Sharman Crawfords’ when she found it behoved 
her to let down her carefully tucked-up petticoats, as the Marquis 
of Walderhurst was walking straight towards her. An instinct 
told her that he wanted to talk to her about Lady Agatha 
Slade. 

‘You get up earlier than Lady Agatha,’ he remarked, after he 
had wished her ‘Good morning.’ 

‘She is oftener invited to the country than I am,’ she 
answered. ‘When I have a country holiday I want to spend 
every moment of it out of doors. And the mornings are so 
lovely. They are not like this in Mortimer Street,’ 

‘Do you live in Mortimer Street ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Do you like it ?’ 
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‘I am very comfortable. I am fortunate in having a nice 
landlady. She and her daughter are very kind to me.’ 

The morning was indeed heavenly. The masses of flowers 
were drenched with dew, and the already hot sun was drawing 
fragrance from them and filling the warm air with it. The 
Marquis, with his monocle fixed, looked up into the cobalt blue 
sky, and among the trees, where a wood-dove or two cooed with 
musical softness. 

‘Yes,’ he observed, with a glance which swept the scene, ‘it 
is different from Mortimer Street, I suppose. Are you fond 
of the country ?’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ sighed Emily, ‘ oh, yes!’ 

She was not a specially articulate person. She could not 
have conveyed in words all that her ‘Oh, yes!’ really meant—of 
simple love for and joy in rural sights and sounds and scents. 
But when she lifted her big, kind, hazel eyes to him the earnest- 
ness of her emotion made them pathetic, as the unspeakableness 
of her pleasures often did. 

Lord Walderhurst gazed at her through the monocle with an 
air he sometimes had of taking her measure without either 
unkindliness or particular interest. 

‘Is Lady Agatha fond of the country ?’ he inquired. 

‘She is fond of everything that is beautiful,’ she replied. 
‘ Her nature is as lovely as her face, I think.’ 

‘Ts it?’ 

Emily walked a step or two away to a rose climbing up the 
grey-red wall, and began to clip off blossoms, which tumbled 
sweetly into her basket. 

‘She seems lovely in everything,’ she said; ‘in disposition 
and manner and—everything. She never seems to disappoint 
one or make mistakes.’ 

‘You are fond of her?’ 

‘She has been so kind to me.’ 

‘ You often say people are kind to you.’ 

Emily paused, and felt a trifle confused. Realising that she 
was not a clever person, and being a modest one, she began to 
wonder if she was given to a parrot-phrase which made her tire- 
some. She blushed up to her ears. 

‘People are kind,’ she said hesitatingly. ‘I—you see, I have 
nothing to give, and I always seem to be receiving.’ 

‘What luck!’ remarked his lordship, calmly gazing at her. 
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He made her feel rather awkward, and she was at once 
relieved and sorry when he walked away to join another early 
riser who had come out upon the lawn. For some mysterious 
reason Emily Fox-Seton liked him. Perhaps his magnificence 
and the constant talk she had heard of him had warmed her 
imagination. He had never said anything particularly intelligent 
to her, but she felt as if he had. He was rather a silent man, 
but never looked stupid. He had made some good speeches in 
the House of Lords—not brilliant, but sound and of a dignified 
respectability. He had also written two pamphlets. Emily had 
an enormous respect for intellect—and frequently, it must be 
admitted, for the thing which passed for it. She was not 
exacting. 

During her stay at Mallowe in the summer Lady Maria 
always gave a village treat. She had given it for forty years, and 
it was a lively function. Several hundred wildly joyous village 
children were fed to repletion with exhilarating buns and cake 
and tea in mugs, after which they ran races for prizes, and were 
entertained in various ways with the aid of such of the house- 
party as were benevolently inclined to make themselves useful. 

Everybody was not so inclined, though people always thought 
the thing amusing. Nobody objected to looking on, and some 
were agreeably stimulated by the general sense of festivity. But 
Emily Fox-Seton was found by Lady Maria to be invaluable on 
this occasion. It was so easy, without the least sense of ill- 
feeling, to give her all the drudgery to do. There was plenty 
of drudgery, though it did not present itself to Emily Fox-Seton 
in that light. She no more realised that she was giving Lady 
Maria a good deal for her money, so to speak, than she realised 
that her ladyship, though an amusing and delightful, was an 
absolutely selfish and inconsiderate old woman. So long as 
Emily Fox-Seton did not seem obviously tired, it would not have 
occurred to Lady Maria that she could be so—that, after all, her 
legs and arms were mere human flesh and blood !—that her 
substantial feet were subject to the fatigue unending trudging to 
and fro induces. Her ladyship was simply delighted that the 
preparations went so well—that she could turn to Emily for 
service and always find her ready. Emily made lists and calcula- 
tions; she worked out plans and made purchases; she inter- 
viewed the village matrons who made the cake and buns and 
boiled the tea in bags in a dipper; she found the women whe 
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could be engaged to assist in cutting cake and bread-and-butter 
and helping to serve it; she ordered the putting up of tents and 
forms and tables; the innumerable things to be remembered she 
called to mind. 

‘Really, Emily,’ said Lady Maria, ‘I don’t know how I have 
done this thing for forty years without you. I must always have 
you at Mallowe for the treat.’ 

Emily was of the genial nature which rejoices upon even 
small occasions, and is invariably stimulated to pleasure by the 
festivities of others. The festal atmosphere was a delight to her. 
In her numberless errands to the village, the sight of the excite- 
ment in the faces of the children she passed on her way to this 
cottage and that, filled her eyes with friendly glee and wreathed 
her face with smiles. When she went into the cottage where the 
cake was being baked, children hovered about in groups, and 
nudged each other, giggling. They hung about, partly through 
thrilled interest, and partly because their joy made them eager to 
courtesy to her as she came out, the obeisance seeming to identify 
them even more closely with the coming treat. They grinned 
and beamed rosily, and Emily smiled at them and nodded, uplifted 
by a pleasure almost as infantile as their own. She was really 
enjoying herself so honestly that she did not realise how hard she 
worked during the days before the festivity. She was really 
ingenious, and invented a number of new methods of entertain- 
ment. It was she who, with the aid of a couple of gardeners, 
transformed the tents into bowers of green boughs and arranged 
the decorations of the tables and the park gates. 

‘ What a lot of walking you do!’ Lord Walderhurst said to her 
once, as she passed the group on the lawn. ‘Do you know how 
many hours you have been on your feet to-day ?’ 

‘I like it,’ she answered, and, as she hurried by, she saw 
that he was sitting a shade nearer to Lady Agatha than she 
had ever seen him sit before, and that Agatha under a large 
hat of white gauze frills, was looking like a seraph, so sweet and 
shining were her eyes, so flower-fair her face. She looked actually 
happy. 

‘Perhaps he has been saying things,’ Emily thought. ‘How 
happy she will be! He has such a nice pair of eyes. He would 
make a woman very happy.’ A faint sigh fluttered from her lips. 
She was beginning to be physically tired, and was not yet quite 
aware of it. If she had not/been_ physically tired, she would not 
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even vaguely have had, at this moment, recalled to her mind the 
fact that she was not of the women to whom ‘things’ are said, 
and to whom things happen. 

‘Emily Fox-Seton,’ remarked Lady Maria, fanning herself, as 
it was frightfully hot, ‘has the most admirable effect on me. She 
makes me feel generous. I should like to present her with the 
smartest things from the wardrobes of all my relations.’ 

‘Do you give her clothes ?’ asked Walderhurst. 

‘IT haven’t any to spare. But I know they would be useful to 
her. The things she wears are touching. They are so well con- 
trived and produce such a decent effect with so little.’ 

Lord Walderhurst inserted his monocle and gazed after the 
straight, well-set-up back of the disappearing Miss Fox-Seton. 

‘I think,’ said Lady Agatha, gently, ‘ that she is really hand- 
some.’ 

‘So she is,’ admitted Walderhurst. ‘Quite a good-looking 
woman.’ 

That night Lady Agatha repeated the amiability to Emily, 
whose grateful amazement really made her blush. 

‘Lord Walderhurst knows Sir Bruce Norman,’ said Agatha. 
‘Isn’t it strange? He spoke of him to me to-day. He says he is 
clever.’ 

‘You had a nice talk this afternoon, hadn’t you ?’ said Emily. 
‘You both looked so—so—as if you were enjoying yourselves 
when I passed.’ 

‘Did he look as if he were enjoying himself? He was very 
agreeable. I did not know he could be so agreeable.’ 

‘J have never seen him look as much pleased,’ answered Emily 
Fox-Seton. ‘Though he always looks as if he liked talking to 
you, Lady Agatha. That large, white gauze garden hat,’ reflec- 
tively, ‘is so very becoming.’ 

‘It was very expensive,’ sighed lovely Agatha. ‘And they 
last such a short time. Mamma said it really seemed almost 
criminal to buy it.’ 

‘ How delightful it will be,’ remarked cheering Emily, ‘when 
—when you need not think of things like that.’ 

‘Oh!’ with another sigh, this time a catch of the breath, ‘ it 
would be like Heaven. People don’t know—they think girls are 
frivolous when they care—and that it isn’t serious. But when 
one knows one must have things—that they are like bread—it is 

awful !’ 
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‘ The things you wear really matter.’ Emily was bringing all 
her powers to bear upon the subject, and with an anxious kindness 
which was quite angelic. ‘Each dress makes you look like 
another sort of picture. Have you,’ contemplatively, ‘anything 
quite different to wear to-night and to-morrow ?’ 

‘I have two evening dresses I have not worn here yet,’ a little 
hesitatingly. ‘I—well, I saved them. One is a very thin black 
one with silver on it. It has a trembling silver butterfly for the 
shoulder, and one for the hair.’ 

‘Oh! put that on to-night,’ said Emily, eagerly. ‘When you 
come down to dinner you will look so—so new! I always think 
that to see a very fair person suddenly for the first time all in 
black gives one a kind of delighted start—though start isn’t the 
word, quite. Do put it on.’ 

Lady Agatha put it on. Emily Fox-Seton came into her room 
to help to add the last touches to her beauty before she went 
down to dinner. She suggested that the fair hair should be 
dressed even higher and more lightly than usual, so that the silver 
butterfly should poise the more airily over the knot, with its 
quivering, outstretched wings. She herself poised the butterfly 
high upon the shoulder. 

‘Oh! itis lovely!’ she exclaimed, drawing back to gaze at 
the girl. ‘Do let me go down a moment or so before you do, so 
that I can see you come into the room.’ 

She was sitting in a chair quite near Lord Walderhurst, when 
her charge entered. She saw him really give something quite 
like a start when Agatha appeared. His monocle, which had been 
in his eye, fell out of it, and he picked it up by its thin cord and 
replaced it. 

‘Psyche!’ she heard him say in his odd voice, which seemed 
merely to make a statement without committing him to an 
opinion. ‘ Psyche !’ 

He did not say it to her, or to anyone else. It was simply a 
kind of exclamation—appreciative and perspective without being 
enthusiastic—and it was curious. He talked to Agatha nearly all 
the evening. Emily came to Lady Agatha before she retired, 
looking even a little flushed. 

‘What are you going to wear at the treat to-morrow?’ she 
asked. 

‘A white muslin, with entre-deuz of lace, and the gauze garden 
hat, and a white parasol and shoes,’ 
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Lady Agatha looked a little nervous, her pink fluttered in her 
cheek. 

‘ And to-morrow night ?’ said Emily. 

‘T have a very pale green. Won't you sit down, dear Miss 
Fox-Seton ?’ 

‘We must both go to bed and sleep. You must not get 
tired.’ 

But she sat down for a few minutes because she saw the girl’s 
eyes asking her to do it. 

The afternoon post had brought a more than usually depressing 
letter from Curzon Street. Lady Claraway was at her motherly 
wits’ ends, and was really quite touching in her distraction. A 
dressmaker was entering a suit. The thing would get into the 
papers, of course. 

‘Unless something happens—something to save us by staving 
off things—we shall have to go to Castle Clare at once. It will 
be all over. No girl could be presented with such a thing in the 
air. They don’t like it.’ 

‘ They,’ of course, meant persons whose opinions made London’s 
society’s law. 

‘To go to Castle Clare,’ faltered Agatha, ‘will be like being 
sentenced to starve to death. Alix and Hilda and Millicent and 
Eve and I will be starved—quite slowly—for the want of things 
that make girls’ lives bearable, when they have been born in a 
certain class. And even if the most splendid thing happened—in 
three or four years it would be too late for us four—almost too 
late for Eve. If you are out of London, of course you are forgotten. 
People can’t help forgetting. Why shouldn’t they, when there 
are such crowds of new girls every year?’ 

Emily Fox-Seton was sweet. She was quite sure that they 
would not be obliged to go to Castle Clare. Without being 
indelicate, she was really able to bring hope to the fore. She said 
a good deal of the black gauze dress and the lovely effect of the 
silver butterflies. 

‘I suppose it was the butterflies which made Lord Walder- 
hurst say “‘ Psyche! Psyche!” when he first saw you,’ she added, 
en passant. 

‘Did he say that?’ And immediately Lady Agatha looked as 
if she had not intended to say the words. 

‘Yes,’ answered Emily, hurrying on with a casual air which 
had a good deal of tact in it, ‘And black makes you so wonder- 
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fully fair and aérial. You scarcely look quite real in it. You 
might float away. But you must go to sleep now.’ 

Lady Agatha went with her to the door of the room to bid 
her good-night. Her eyes looked like those of a child who might 
presently cry a little. 

‘Oh! Miss Fox-Seton,’ she said in a very young voice, ‘ you 
are so kind!’ 


IV. 

The parts of the park nearest to the house already presented 
a busy aspect when Miss Fox-Seton passed through the gardens 
the following morning. Tables were being put up, and baskets 
of bread and cake and groceries were being carried into the tent 
where the tea was to be prepared. The workers looked interested 
and good-humoured ; the men touched their hats as Emily appeared, 
and the women courtesied smilingly. They had all discovered 
that she was amiable and to be relied on in her capacity of her 
ladyship’s representative. 

‘She’s a worker, that Miss Fox-Seton,’ one said to the other. 
‘I never seen one that was a lady fall to as she does. Ladies, 
even when they means well, has a way of standing about and 
telling you to do things without seeming to know quite how they 
ought to be done. She’s coming to help with the bread-and- 
butter-cutting herself this morning, and she put up all them ~ 
packages of sweets yesterday with her own hands. She did ’em 
up in different coloured papers and tied ’em with bits of ribbon, 
because she said she knowed children was prouder of coloured 
things than plain. They was like that—and so they are. A bit 
of red or blue goes a long way with a child.’ 

Emily cut bread-and-butter and cake, and placed seats and 
arranged toys on tables all the morning. The day was hot though 
beautiful, and she was so busy that she had scarcely time for her 
breakfast. The household party was in the gayest spirits. Lady 
Maria was in her most amusing mood. She had planned a drive 
to some interesting ruins for the afternoon of the next day, 
and a dinner-party for the evening. Her favourite neighbours 
had just returned to their country seat five miles away, and they 
were coming to the dinner, to her great satisfaction. Most of her 
neighbours bored her, and she took them in doses at her dinners 
as she would have taken medicine. But the Lockyers were young 
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and good-looking and clever, and she was always glad when they 
came to Loche during her stay at Mallowe. , 

‘There is not a frump or a bore among them,’ she said. ‘In 
the country, people are usually frumps when they are not bores, 
and bores when they are not frumps, and I am in danger of 
becoming both myself. Six weeks of unalloyed dinner-parties, 
composed of certain people I know, would make me begin to wear 
moreen petticoats and talk about the deplorable condition of 
London society.’ 

She led all her flock out on to the lawn under the ilex trees 
after breakfast. 

‘Let us go and encourage industry,’ she said. ‘ We will watch 
Emily Fox-Seton working. She is an example.’ 

Curiously enough, this was Miss Cora Brooke’s day. She 
found herself actually walking across the lawn with Lord Walder- 
hurst by her side. She did not know how it happened, but it 
seemed to occur accidentally. 

‘We never talk to each other,’ he said. 

‘Well,’ answered Cora, ‘we have talked to other people a good 
deal—at least, I have.’ 

‘Yes, you have talked a good deal,’ said the Marquis. 

‘Does that mean I have talked too much ?’ 

He surveyed her prettiness through his glass. Perhaps the 
holiday stir in the air gave him a festive moment. 

‘It means that you haven’t talked enough tome. You have 
devoted yourself too much to the laying low of young Heriot.’ 

She laughed a trifle saucily. 

‘You are a very independent young lady, remarked Walder- 
hurst, with a lighter manner than usual. ‘You ought to say 
something deprecatory or—a little coy, perhaps.’ 

‘I sha’n’t,’ said Cora, composedly. 

‘Sha’n’t or won't?’ he inquired. ‘They are both bad words 
for little girls—or young ladies—to use to their elders.’ 

‘Both,’ said Miss Cora Brooke with a slightly pleased flush. 
‘Let us go over to the tents and see what poor Emily Fox-Seton 
is doing.’ 

‘Poor Emily Fox-Seton,’ said the Marquis noncommittally. 

They went, but they did not stay long. The treat was taking 
form. Emily Fox-Seton was hot and deeply engaged. People 
were coming to her for orders. She had a thousand things to do 
and to superintend the doing of. The prizes for the races and 
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the presents for the children must be arranged in order—things 
for boys and things for girls—presents for little children and 
presents for big ones. Nobody must be missed, and no one must 
be given the wrong thing. 

‘It would be dreadful, you know,’ Emily said to the two when 
they came into her tent and began to ask questions, ‘if a big boy 
should get a small wooden horse or a little baby should be given 
a cricket bat and ball. Then it would be so disappointing if a 
tiny girl got a work-box and a big one got a doll. One has to get 
things in order. They look forward to this so, and it’s heart- 
breaking to a child to be disappointed, isn’t it ?’ 

Walderhurst gazed uninspiringly. 

‘Who did this for Lady Maria when you were not here?’ he 
inquired. 

‘Oh, other people. But she says it was tiresome.’ Then with 
an illumined smile: ‘She has asked me to Mallowe for the next 
twenty years for the treats. She is so kind.’ 

‘ Maria is a kind woman,’ with what seemed to Emily delightful 
amiability. ‘She is kind to her treats, and she is kind to 
Maria Bayne.’ 

‘She is kind to me,’ said Emily. ‘You don’t know how I am 
enjoying this.’ 

‘That woman enjoys everything,’ Lord Walderhurst said when 
he walked away with Cora. ‘What a temperament to have! I 
would give ten thousand a year for it.’ 

‘She has so little,’ said Cora, ‘that everything seems beautiful 
to her. One doesn’t wonder either. She’s very nice. Mother 
and I quite admire her.. We are thinking of inviting her to New 
York and giving her a real good time.’ 

‘She would enjoy New York.’ 

‘Have you ever been there, Lord Waiderhurst ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘You ought to come, really. So many Englishmen come now, 
and they all seem to like it.’ 

‘Perhaps I will come,’ said Walderhurst. ‘I have been think- 
ing of it. One is tired of the Continent, and one knows India. 
One doesn't know Fifth Avenue, and Central Park, and the Rocky 
Mountains.’ 

‘One might try them,’ suggested pretty Miss Cora. 

This certainly was her day. Lord Walderhurst took her and 
her mother out in his own particular high phaeton before lunch. 
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He was fond of driving, and his own phaeton and horses had come 
to Mallowe with him. He only took his favourites out, and 
though he bore himself on this occasion with a calm air, the 
event caused a little smiling flurry on the lawn. At least, when 
the phaeton spun down the avenue with Miss Brooke and her 
mother looking slightly flushed and thrilled in their high seats of 
honour, several people exchanged glances and raised eyebrows. 

Lady Agatha went to her room and wrote a long letter to 
Curzon Street. Mrs. Ralph talked about the problem-play to 
young Heriot and a group of others. 

The afternoon, brilliant and blazing, brought new visitors to 
assist by their presence at the treat. Lady Maria always had a 
large house-party, and added guests from the neighbourhood to 
make for gaiety. 

At two o’clock a procession of village children and their friends 
and parents, headed by the village band, marched up the avenue 
and passed before the house on their way to their special part of 
the park. Lady Maria and her guests stood upon the broad steps 
and welcomed the jocund crowd as it moved by, with hospitable 
bows and nods and becks and wreathed smiles. Everybody was 
in a delighted good-humour. 

As the villagers gathered in the park, the house-party joined 
them by way of the gardens. A conjurer from London gave an 
entertainment under a huge tree, and children found white rabbits 
taken from their pockets, and oranges from their caps, with 
squeals of joy and shouts of laughter. Lady Maria’s guests walked 
about and looked on, laughing with the children. 

The great affair of tea followed the performance. No treat is 
fairly under way until the children are filled to the brim with 
tea and buns and cake, principally cake in plummy wedges. 
Lady Agatha and Mrs. Ralph handed cake along rows of children 
seated on the grass. Miss Brooke was talking to Lord Walderhurst 
when the work began. She had poppies in her hat and carried a 
poppy-coloured parasol, and sat under a tree, looking very alluring. 

‘I ought to go and help to hand cake,’ she said. 

‘My cousin Maria ought to do it,’ remarked Lord Walder- 
hurst, ‘ but she will not—neither shall I. Tell me something 
about the elevated railroad, and Five- Hundred - and - Fifty- 
Thousandth Street.’ 

He had a slightly rude, gracefully languid air which Cora 
Brooke found somewhat impressive after all. 
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Emily Fox-Seton handed cake and regulated supplies with 
cheerful tact and good spirits. When the older people were given 
their tea, she moved about their tables attending to everyone. 
She was too heart-whole in her interest in her hospitalities to find 
time to join Lady Maria and her party at the table under the 
ilex trees. She ate some bread-and-butter and drank a cup of tea 
while she talked to some old women she had made friends with. 
She was really enjoying herself immensely, though occasionally 
she was obliged to sit down for a few moments just to rest her 
tired feet. The children came to her as to an omnipotent and 
benign being. She knew where the toys were kept and what 
prizes were to be given for the races. She represented law and 
order and bestowal. The other ladies walked about in wonderful 
dresses, smiling and exalted; the gentlemen aided the sports in 
an amateurish way and made patrician jokes among themselves, 
but this one lady seemed to be part of the treat itself. She was 
not so grandly dressed as the others—her dress was only blue 
linen with white bands on it—and she had only a sailor hat with 
a buckle and bow ; but she was of her ladyship’s world of London 
people nevertheless, and they liked her more than they had ever 
liked a lady before. It was a fine treat and she seemed to have 
made it so. There had never been quite such a varied and jovial 
treat at Mallowe before. 

The afternoon waxed and waned. The children played games 
and raced and rejoiced until their young limbs began to fail them. 
The older people sauntered about or sat in groups to talk and 
listen to the village band. Lady Maria’s visitors, having had 
enough of rural festivities, went back to the gardens in excellent 
spirits to talk and watch a game of tennis which had taken form 
on the court. 

Emily Fox-Seton’s pleasure had not abated, but her colour had 
done so. Her limbs ached and her still smiling face was pale, as 
she stood under the beech tree regarding the final ceremonies of 
the festal day, to preside over which Lady Maria and her party 
returned from their seats under the ilex trees. The National 
Anthem was sung loudly and there were three tremendous cheers 
given for her ladyship. They were such joyous and hearty cheers 
that Emily was stirred almost to emotional tears. At all events, 
her hazel eyes looked nice and moistly bright. She was an 
easily moved creature. 

Lord Walderhurst stood near Lady Maria and looked pleased 
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also. Emily saw him speak to her ladyship and saw Lady Maria 
smile. Then he stepped forward with his noncommittal air and 
his monocle glaring calmly in his eye : 

‘ Boys and girls,’ he said in a clear, far-reaching voice, ‘I want 
you to give three of the biggest cheers you are capable of for the 
lady who has worked to make your treat the success it has been. 
Her ladyship tells me she has never had such a treat before. 
Three cheers for Miss Fox-Seton !’ i 

Emily gave a gasp and felt a lump rise in her throat. She 
felt as if she had been without warning suddenly changed into a 
royal personage, and she scarcely knew what to do. j 

The whole treat, juvenile and adult, male and female, burst j 
into three cheers which were roars and bellows. Hats andcaps | 
were waved and tossed into the air, and every creature turned 
toward her as she blushed and bowed in tremulous gratitude and 
delight. 

‘Oh, Lady Maria! Oh, Lord Walderhurst!’ she said when 
she managed to get to them, ‘how kind you are to me! 





| 
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(“0 be continued.) 
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INVESTMENT AND SPECULATION. 


Ir has been said that any fool can make money, but only a wise 
man can keep it; and though the truth of this saying is lamentably 
limited, it is only too obvious that much wealth, acquired by patient 
industry and ready enterprise, is misdirected, squandered, and 
made over to quite unworthy holders, simply because it gets into 
the hands of those who are ignorant of the most ordinary rules 
that should guide them in investing it, and commonly approach 
the subject with a carelessness that they would regard as criminal 
in matters of much less importance. 

When anyone is buying a coat, or a fishing-rod, or a rose-tree, 
or laying down a cellar, or setting up a library, either he knows 
what he wants, where to get it, and what to pay for it, or else he 
takes earnest counsel with his friends and with the most trust- 
worthy professional advisers that he can find, and uses all the 
wits that he and others can bring to bear on the subject in order to 
make sure that his purchase is prudently conducted. He attends 
sales, rummages in shops, and discusses the matter in his club, 
until he and it are voted anuisance. If only half as much time 
and trouble were devoted to the careful selection of investments 
there would be fewer bad companies, unscrupulous promoters, and 
ornamental directors, the world would be very much richer, and its 
riches would show less tendency to gravitate into questionable 
hands. Time and trouble enough, and more than enough, are 
given to talking of things in the City, and the prospects of a rise 
in this or that; speculation and its jargon obtrude themselves 
everywhere. Not long ago, when ‘things’ were rather livelier, 
the compiler of those pretty social paragraphs in one of the half- 
penny dailies thought fit to chronicle the interesting fact that a 
certain well-known lady, adorning one of the smartest circles, had 
done so well out of the copper ‘boom’ that she had bought the 
sweetest pair of pearl earrings, and had named one of the gems Utah 
and the other Avino, after the titles of the shares that had earned 
them. There is enough and to spare of all this, but it is not what 
is wanted—rather it is just what is not wanted. When folk talk very 
often and very fast about the superficial workings of a highly com- 
plicated machine, and proceed to risk their money on the chances of 
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its next motion, it is difficult to avoid the reflection that they would 
do better to find out a little about its internal arrangements. 
| On the face of it the subject is difficult and repellent. There 
are few among us who cannot remember the horrible incompre- 
hensibility and apparently complete absurdity of ‘stock sums,’ 
when they first dawned upon us in the course of painful studies 
in the science of arithmetic, always connected with memories of 
damp slates, cold fingers, and squeaking slate pencils. The 
average boy can tackle vulgar fractions and rule of three with a 
certain tolerant equanimity, but stocks seem to him a mere 
quagmire of unfathomable horror, chiefly because he has not a 
notion as to the meaning of the word, and very few of his 
masters can explain it. My own dim recollections of these bitter 
experiences include an interview with an arithmetic master, in the 
course of which I made a determined attempt to discover some- 
| thing about the mystery which shrouded ‘stocks,’ and he, looking 
i a good deal puzzled and rather annoyed, endeavoured to make the 
| whole case clear by telling me that ‘money is a commodity and 
| can be bought and sold.’ This he considered a full and sufficient 
| illumination of the subject. 

This mystery which darkens so many hours of our childhood 
is seldom cleared up later, except for those whose calling in life 
brings them into close connection with the actual: working of the 

stock markets, when they discover that the matter is really very 

simple. Most of us persist in the belief that there is an enigma 
| 











here which the average intellect can only unravel by an expendi- 
ture of toil which the subject hardly merits ; and it is not too much 
to say that the majority of the adult community would be puzzled 
to give a clear explanation of the difference between a stock and 
a share. A ludicrous conversation was overheard not long ago in 
a railway carriage between two gentlemen of apparent education 
| and ostensible wealth, in the course of which one, who had been 
reading the City article in his daily paper, propounded a staggering 
problem to his companion. ‘There’s something queer,’ he said, 
with an air of hearty conviction, ‘about these prices that the 
papers quote. Look here: the Aérated Bread Company is one of 
the most successful joint-stock concerns going, and pays I 

| shouldn’t like to say how much per cent. on its capital; and the 
| Chatham Railway—well, we’re travelling, or crawling, on it now, 

and I needn’t tell you that its shareholders never get a farthing. 
And yet, here’s Aérated Bread quoted at 14, and Chatham Railway 
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Ordinary at 17. I suppose those fellows in the City just call 
things what they like, and the public pays the piper.’ Fairly 
floored by the problem, his friend could only suggest that the price 
had something to do with the breaking-up value of the company’s 
possessions, and that the Chatham Railway had, at any rate, a lot 
of ground, anda good deal of timber and oldiron. But both were 
agreed that there was something suspicious about the matter, and 
that it was the sort of thing that the County Council, or some 
other public body with plenty of leisure, would do well to take up 
and ‘ ventilate.’ They could, perhaps, hardly be expected to know 
that the buyer of Aérated Breads pays 14. for a 1/. share, while 
100/. Chatham Railway stock is to be had for 17/. ; but they might 
have surmised that some such simple explanation was at the 
bottom of the problem. Much of the abuse which is showered 
upon the City and its denizens is based on suspicions of this sort, 
the City being, in fact, probably the most honestly conducted 
quarter of this metropolis. 

But there is no need to listen to the fatuities of railway- 
carriage conversations to find instances of lamentable lapses in 
matters of elementary finance. Not long ago we had a Tientsin 
Incident, and the newspaper placards were lashing themselves 
into a state of great fury about a certain Russian Occupation of 
British Territory, Grave Situation, Humiliating Position, and so 
on. And all this because one of his Majesty’s Ministers had 
stated in the House of Commons that General Barrow and his 
soldiers at Tientsin were protecting the people working in ‘ terri- 
tory belonging to British subjects.’ The transition from territory 
belonging to British subjects to British territory was of course 
easy and natural to the sub-editor in search of a sensational 
contents bill. But the territory in question was, in fact, the 
property of the Chinese Government. It was part of a railway 
on which certain bonds held by British subjects were secured ; 
but that was a very different thing from being their property, and 
thus a good deal of unnecessary ill-feeling and excitement was 
caused by this common confusion between a bondholder and an 
owner—a confusion which might perhaps, with a little care, have 
been avoided by a Minister answering questions in the House. 
And it has been whispered that even officials in the Treasury are 
not always infallible, and have been known to make curious slips 
when such sordid details as the prices and other attributes of 
securities are concerned. At least, it has been solemnly asserted 
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by credible witnesses that an official of this almighty department 
once condescended to discuss the alleged difficulty that the Post- 
Office Savings Bank found in making both ends meet owing to 
the high price of Consols, in the bygone days of peace and an 
active Sinking Fund. ‘Why,’ said Sir Oracle, ‘what’s the diffi- 
culty? The Post Office allows depositors 2} per cent. on their 
money and it invests the money in Consols which pay 2? per 
cent., so that it has a clear margin of } per cent. for expenses 
and profit. And when it was pointed out to him that a 2? per 
cent. stock bought at 112 yielded less than 23 per cent. to the 
buyer, he appeared surprised, and said he had never thought of 
that. 

Instances such as these, however, are comparatively rare—at 
least we must try to hope so, though the wisdom of Ministers and 
Government departments is not at a very high premium just at 
present. As a rule, the consequence of the widespread ignorance 
of these tiresome details does not extend beyond a great deal of 
waste of time and trouble, and much loss and misappropriation of 
money. Ask any trustee whether he objects to the responsibility 
and labour involved by the position, and he will tell you that he 
can manage all that easily enough, but that what makes the work 
almost intolerable is the string of quite fatuous questions, complaints, 
suspicions, and insinuations to which he is constantly subjected 
at the hands of the beneficiaries of the trust, who are always 
imagining that he could, but for some strange brutality or moral 
obliquity, earn for them a much better rate of interest on the 
trust funds. One case in point was that of a lady who saw in the 
newspapers that the London and North-Western Railway had had 
a very prosperous half-year and was paying an increased dividend, 
and was surprised, and a little inclined to question the bona fides 
of her bank and her trustee, when she found that her account 
had only been credited with the usual 3 per cent. on the 
debenture stock in which her trust money was invested. It 
seemed so grossly unfair that the interest on the first charge on 
the railway should not increase in prosperous times, though of 
course no decline in receipts could ever be allowed to diminish it. 

Our happy-go-lucky system, which does so much good and so 
much evil by assuming that the average individual is capable of 
taking care of himself, lays it down that anyone with a few thou- 
sand pounds behind him can form a company, buy a few directors 
and some favourable press notices, and offer his shares to an 
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enlightened public. Let us grant, if we like, that the public as a 
whole is enlightened ; but unfortunately it is not to the public as 
a whole that the promoter appeals. A quite insignificant minority 
suffices for him, and his invitations to subscribe fall into the hands 
of individuals, most of whom are not possessed of the information 
required to test the quality of his wares, and some few—often a 
sufficiency—of whom are beguiled by his thoughtfulness in offering 
to others investments apparently so valuable. ‘How strange it 
is,’ said a guileless old lady, ‘ that people keep on sending me what 
they call prospectuses offering shares and things in new companies ! 
One would have thought their own friends would have been only 
too glad of them, and yet they keep writing to me, a perfect 
stranger. I generally take one or two hundred shares, for it seems 
so discourteous to take no notice.’ It is small wonder that when 
disasters follow and companies are wound up, reconstructed, and 
otherwise refurbished at the expense of shareholders, the chief 
difficulty in the way of those who make some endeavour to work 
for justice is the ignorance and apathy of the victims. 

But prospectuses and their pitfalls are a very small part of the 
matter. The daily circulation of ‘tips "—I must apologise for the 
word, but there is no help for it—poured out by the financial 
press, the organs of the new journalism, and the conversational 
oracles of all classes of society, is an incessant invitation to people 
who have no money to waste to indulge in a luxury that they do 
not understand and cannot afford. Honest citizens who would be 
aghast at the suggestion that they should back horses or try a 
turn at roulette—not on moral grounds, but simply because they 
regard such gambling as reckless—will quite cheerfully buy shares 
that they have seen recommended in the City chit-chat of their 
favourite halfpennyworth and have heard well spoken of in the 
club, the smoking-room, or the cheap lunch-bar, as the case may 
be. And yet itis probable that the odds against the speculator are 
heavier than those against the gambler either on the turf or at the 
tables ; and the moral objections are certainly stronger in his case— 
if by chance he may think that point of view worth considering 
—for the turf and the tables are to a great extent things apart, 
the evils of which may be isolated; but speculation in stocks and 
shares is so closely connected with the whole commercial and 
financial activity of the country that any bad effects that it has 
must permeate and poison the whole of our social and political 
system. 
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This readiness of the public to swallow ‘tips’ is certainly one 
of the strangest phenomena that an age of scepticism can show. 
‘An honest man and of good judgment,’ wrote jeering Rabelais, 
‘ believeth still what is told him, and that which he finds written.’ 
And, in spite of some centuries of bitter experience, honesty 
seems to be still in the same parlous plight. Does it ever occur 
to those who follow journalistic tips that they are written by men 
who find it worth their while to follow an arduous and moderately 
remunerated profession, and that therefore the tipster obviously 
cannot trust to his tips for a livelihood? Is it conceivable that 
anyone, whose judgment of the movements of securities was 
sufficiently trustworthy to make even the majority of his shots 
bull’s-eyes, would waste his time by compiling paragraphs for 
newspapers? Would he not rather spend half an hour or so in 
the morning at the end of a telephone instructing his broker to 
buy and sell, and devote the rest of his day to the graceful con- 
sumption of the boundless fortune that his knowledge and acumen 
would, ex hypothesi, inevitably provide? And tips from stock- 
brokers come under the same suspicion; for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that one who really had tips worth following in his 
possession would utilise them as baits for clients who reward his 
efforts with a-beggarly half-crown per cent. And yet both the 
journalistic tipster and the stockbroker have points in their favour 
which give them a marked advantage over the public which follows 
them ; for they are necessarily always in advance of the public, 
and can make their arrangements before inviting it to join the 
banquet. <A press-man who knows that to-morrow’s issue will re- 
commend a share, or a stockbroker who proposes to call the atten- 
tion of his clients to the merits of a security, can, if he chooses, 
lay in a small line beforehand ; and it is whispered that the public 
demand created by the tipster is often met to some extent by that 
| gentleman himself, who has thoughtfully made arrangements for 
that purpose. 

i, To do them justice, however, stockbrokers, or, at any rate, the 
if best of them, are by no means anxious to give tips to their clients, 
! and many of them lament the deplorable change in the character 
of their business which has been witnessed and observed by those 
even of comparatively short experience, Twenty years ago, they 
will tell you, clients came to them for investments—something to 
put their money into with the prospect of a safe and steady return 
in the shape of interest jor dividend ; nowadays most of them 
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attach little importance to the income on the stock—what the 
public wants is ‘something which is sure to go up,’ so that it may 
sell out at a profit and then go into something equally promising. 
In other words, the investor has become a speculator, and will be 
sorry for it some day—probably is a little bit sorry already, only 
he cannot see why he should not put things right if fortune will 
but smile upon his gambles for a space. 

It will be something gained, however, if only every speculator 
will recognise clearly that he or she—for the increase of specula- 
tion among women is an unpleasant feature of recent developments 
—is a speculator and nothing else. For the word has ugly asso- 
ciations, and its mere acknowledgment will in many cases work a 
cure. Not that speculation is an evil in itself; on the contrary, 
if no one ever risked money with the chance of losing it altogether 
and the possibility of multiplying it manifold by a successful 
venture, industrial progress would be impossible. But this is not 
the sort of enterprise that is fitted for the leisure amusement of 
the general public. It will not be denied that anyone who risks 
money that he can ill afford to lose, in ventures about which he 
knows practically nothing, is a fool; and we all know the proverb 
about the fool and his money. Speculation is a profitable occupa- 
tion for those who have capital which they are prepared to risk, 
and time and abilities to devote to the patient and complete exa- 
mination of the position and prospects of the enterprises into 
which they propose to enter. In other words, speculation is a 
business ; treated as such, it may be profitable to the speculator, 
and it is certainly essential to the furtherance of discovery and 
progress. But asa pastime for the ordinary citizen it is a snare and 
a delusion ; and this fact is so generally recognised—though not 
quite so freely acknowledged—that something will have been done 
if every speculator will confess himself to be such. 

It seems a platitude and an impertinence to suggest that when 
anyone is investing money he should look upon his investment 
merely as a regular and certain source of half-yearly income, 
and not as a possibility of rapid gain from a rise in capital value. 
It is so obvious that stocks which are likely to rise are those 
which are liable to fluctuations, owing to varying conditions of 
trade, or harvests, or some other influence which the average 
investor necessarily is not in a position to follow and forecast ; that 
these conditions, if favourable at present, ave as likely as not to 
be unfavourable in a month or a week; and, in short, that any 
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security which is likely to go up is equally likely to go down, and 
that the odds are against the investor’s hitting it at the right 
moment. It is also, perhaps, worth adding that the trouble 
and worry inseparable from the process of watching for these 
profits and taking them are a serious strain on the temper and 
mental balance. Compare for a moment the difference between 
the man who has his investments snugly tucked away in stocks, 
which yield him a regular income on certain dates, and never 
move in price except an occasional point or two when the value 
of money alters sharply, and his neighbour, who is blessed with a 
tin-box full of ‘ improving’ securities, the fluctuations of which he 
has to follow daily through the arid columns of his City article, 
lest something should happen suddenly which will knock 10 per 
cent. off their prices in an hour. 

But it is so satisfactory when it succeeds. So comfortable are 
the feelings with which a man receives a contract note from his 
stockbroker announcing the sale at ninety of a security bought at 
seventy-five. Very likely; in fact, doubtless. But how often 
does the ordinary speculator revel in this joy; and how many 
previous and future losses has he, and will he have, to set against 
this gain? It is rarely that one opens a newspaper without seeing 
the bankruptcy statement of some unfortunate who ascribes his 
default to unsuccessful speculation; but how many cases has 
anyone ever heard of, of ordinary folk, speculating in the ordinary 
way, and without any ‘inside’ knowledge, making money out of 
it regularly and in the long run? 

When we compare Stock Exchange speculation with any other 
form of gambling, the first and most obvious difference between 
them is the fact that in one case it is purely a matter of luck ; in 
the other there is scope for skill and judgment. A coin must fall 
head or tail, the card must turn red or black; and no amount of 
consideration can lead the gambler to infer one or the other. It 
is a blind gamble, and he knows it. But prices of securities move 
upon rational principles, and the speculator seems to believe that 
he can forecast fluctuations, and so earn legitimate profits. This 
is the rock upon which he splits. In the first place, the ordinary 
speculator cannot possibly have access to all the necessary sources 
of information, but is continually in the dark as compared with 
those who know what is happening behind the scenes; in the 
second, he is apt to forget that the only thing which will make a 
stock rise is a demand for it from buyers—it must not only be 
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worth buying, but enough people must think it so; and the 
whims of the many-headed in this respect are often curious; for 
instance, securities frequently fall in price because the directors 
of the company that they represent decide on the eminently 
prudent and ultimately advantageous policy of adding to reserves 
instead of paying the largely increased dividends that speculators 
had been ‘ going for.’ So that the little knowledge and judgment 
that we in the outer court of the financial temple can command 
is more often than not a dangerous thing, and on the whole we 
should be well advised, if we must gamble, to confine ourselves 
to games of pure chance. 

But a still stronger obstacle to the success of the ordinary 
speculator is the fact that, whereas the turn of a coin or the 
colour of a card is one thing or the other, and outside circum- 
stances have no effect on the chances, price movements, on the 
contrary, are often determined by influences which have no 
apparent connection with the security affected. For instance, let 
us imagine a certain Mr. Alfred Jones, who sees in his pet 
financial paper on April 1 that the El Dorado mine has got its 
battery all ready to start crushing, that the assays of the ore have 
been most encouraging, that excellent results are expected ‘in 
well-informed quarters,’ that recent purchases have been of a 
most ‘ influential’ order, and that ‘any of our readers who take 
our advice and follow the very reliable information that we have 
been fortunately enabled to obtain, will have no reason to regret it.’ 
Let us make a very large assumption and suppose that all this is 
quite correct and stated in good faith, without any intention on 
the part of those who inspired the paragraph to ‘ get out’ or 
‘unload’ with the help of the demand that it is expected to 
create. This is indeed a large, almost monstrous, assumption ; 
but we will make it for the nonce, and we then find ourselves 
before an apparently quite simple case. Here is a mine all ready 
to begin ; its assays satisfactory, and its capital not excessive ; 
unless the assays have been altogether delusive, there can be no 
doubt that the crushings will produce gold in sufficient quantities 
to ensure handsome dividends. The possibility of a difference 
between assays and results in bulk is apparently the only specu- 
lative element in the problem; and Jones, having confidence in 
the company and its management, decides to risk it, and buys 
four or five hundred shares in the belief that he will be able to 
re-sell at a handsome profit in a few weeks’ time, when the result 
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of the first crushing shall have been announced. And yet it is 
easily possible that the crushing may exceed all expectations, 
Jones’s judgment in taking the risk may be fully borne out, and 
yet he may have to sell at a loss. 

Let us look at his favourite newspaper and extract an imaginary 
cutting from it on May 5: ‘The details of the El Dorado 
crushing which were received by cable yesterday were eminently 
satisfactory and fully confirmed the favourable views that we have 
from time to time expressed as to the prospects of the company. 
Nearly 2,000 tons were treated, yielding a return of 3,125 ounces, 
and the tailings are expected to average a further yield of at least 
5 dwt. per ton. Shareholders are to be heartily congratulated on 
the excellent results so early achieved, and we ourselves may claim 
some modest satisfaction for having been the first to call attention 
to the prospects of this promising property. Unfortunately, 
however, those who bought shares in the expectation of a quick 
profit must exercise patience. Owing to the general gloom and 
depression that have settled over this portion of the mining 
market in connection with the failure of the extravagant hopes 
formed concerning the possibilities of the Glittering Gold Con- 
cessions, and the consequent embarrassment of the Palmerston 
House group, forced realisations caused a decline even in the most 
promising shares; and the very day on which the El Dorado 
announced this splendid result witnessed a fall of no less than 
seven-sixteenths in the price of its shares. There can, however, 
be no doubt that with time and patience,’ &., &e. This is 
cheerful reading for our friend Jones, who has not the money 
available to pay for his shares and lock them up in the hope of 
better days, when the Palmerston House cloud shall have rolled 
away, and now sees himself confronted with the choice between 
selling out and cutting his loss, or ‘ carrying over’ his El Dorados 
perhaps for months—that is to say, borrowing money on them at 
10 or 15 per cent., if, indeed, he is lucky enough to be able to 
borrow on them at all. 

This is one of the chief points that are against the ordinary 
speculator—that, however sure he may be of the prospects of a 
share that he buys for arise, and however well based his confidence 
may turn out to have been, his profits may always be snatched 
from him by the adverse effect of some event that he could not 
possibly have calculated on or allowed for. An imaginary instance 
of this sort of mishap has been given, but anyone who cares to 
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study Stock Exchange history at the beginning of this year will 
see how widespread was the effect of the collapse of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation, and how materially it affected 
the prices of securities with which the corporation had not, and 
never had had, any connection whatever. And possibilities such as 
these are infinite. A mere rumour of war, financial difficulties in 
some remote monetary centre, the illness of a king or potentate, 
the announcement or even suggestion of fiscal regulations which 
are likely to embarrass and disorganise commerce, the vagaries of 
climatic disturbances, the whims of wire-pulling financiers—these 
and an infinite number of similar influences may upset markets 
just at the wrong moment for the unfortunate speculator. Of 
course they happen only now and again. But it is just the now 
and again that occurs when it is not wanted. 

Recent financial history has opportunely provided us with a 
sensational example of the accidents that may disturb the calcu- 
lations of the speculator. One of the most interesting and 
dramatic events that ever startled the monetary world was the 
extraordinary and still unexplained complication which led to 
what is commonly called the ‘Northern Pacific collapse.’ The 
American Railroad market had been in a state of rampant boom 
for many months, and yet well-informed observers were still inclined 
to believe that the upward movement was not nearly spent ; when 
suddenly, owing to a mere accident, prices came down like an 
avalanche, and a crisis was developed, so severe that that most 
conservative and slow-going body, the Committee of the London 
Stock Exchange, was hustled out of its various beds one Monday 
morning last May, in order to assemble before business began 
and suspend one of the most important of the rules by which 
transactions in the ‘ House,’ are conducted. 

It appears that two powerful groups of those wonderful 
American financiers whose millions bulk so largely in newspapers 
were struggling for the ‘ control,’ as they called it, of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad system. In other words, they wanted to acquire a 
majority of the company’s ordinary stock. Therefore, they bought 
the stock up as fast and as secretly as they could and then 
demanded delivery of it. It is quite out of the question to 
suppose that they dreamt that they would precipitate a panic by 
doing so, for it was certainly to their interest to keep the ‘boom’ 
boiling as long as possible. But so it turned out, to the 
consternation of those concerned, and the malicious amusement of 
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some disinterested observers. For these magnates had not 
reckoned on a very important fact—namely, that many of the 
operators who had sold Northern Pacific, tempted by the giddy 
heights to which it had soared, had not got the stock to deliver, 
but were relying on buying it back cheaper later on. They had 
imagined that the buyers were mere speculators who could not 
demand delivery, and that they themselves were safe enough in sell- 
ing ‘short.’ Consequently, the rival groups had created a ‘ corner’ 
in the stock, and those who had sold short found themselves con- 
fronted with the necessity of repurchasing immediately at a 
ruinous loss, if indeed they could repurchase at all. The situa~- 
tion was further complicated by the fact that large blocks of the 
stock were in transit across the Atlantic, and so were non-existent 
for purposes of delivery for several days. 

Hence it followed that Northern Pacific could not be dealt in 
except at wildly extravagant prices—the $100 shares are said to 
have changed hands at $1,000 in New York—and the quotations 
of all the other stocks in the market came down like a toboggan- 
slide. The interests involved were so important that extraordinary 
efforts were made to check the panic. And checked it was, but 
not before the Committee of the London Stock Exchange had 
practically granted a moratoriwm to ‘ bears’ of Northern Pacific by 
suspending the ‘ buying-in’ rule—that is to say, making it im- 
possible for buyers to compel delivery by specified date. Now, 
the prestige of the Stock Exchange as a business organisation de- 
pends very largely on its principle—never before departed from 
—that, whatever happens, a bargain is a bargain and must be 
completed in all its terms, or else the member who is not prepared 
to complete it must declare himself a defaulter. So that the 
imagination may amuse itself by endeavouring to picture the 
reasons which caused the committee to make this astounding 
innovation. The whole episode still remains to a great extent a 
mystery, and its full history will never, probably, be made public. 
But its external phenomena—its suddenness, its results, and the 
fact that it must have been largely due to a miscalculation on the 
part of financiers whose sources of information are unlimited— 
deserve the careful consideration of those who are tempted to 
gamble in stocks. 

Against such untoward mishaps as these the speculator cannot 
possibly protect himself. And this fact of the infinity of unknown 
chances, on which he cannot by any means calculate, is only one 
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of the chief causes that make the odds against him so heavy. 
Without entering, at present, into the details of the others, it may 
be said briefly that Stock Exchange speculation is the most 
expensive form of gambling—one which gives the gambler the 
least chance, and one which perhaps brings more social and com- 
mercial evils in its train than any other. If folk want to gamble, 
that is their business ; but they would be well advised to endeavour 
to do so with the least possible risk to themselves and others ; 
and if they consider the matter carefully, they will find that they 
can do so rather by patronising roulette and rouge-et-noir, or by 
tossing a coin, than by speculating on the Stock Exchange. It 
will be something if they can be induced to recognise that the 
ignorant and needy speculator who knows nothing about the 
intricacies of the vast machine with which he heedlessly tampers, 
and risks money that he has not got on the security of other 
people’s credit, is a nuisance in times of prosperity and a source 
of grave danger when anything is amiss; and that his existence 
calls into being a horde of touting tipsters who discredit the 
City, and a swarm of puffing publications the objects of which 
are so obvious that they disgrace no one but the readers who 
support them. 

For the speculator who should be an investor, who has money 
to invest but prefers to try to increase it by speculation instead 
of earning an income from its interest, the question is a different 
one. He is not, to the same extent as his needier companion, a 
public pest. But he would do well to ask himself whether, since 
he can afford to lose his money, it is worth while to try to add to 
his wealth by this very hazardous and expensive form of gambling. 
And he cannot plead the excuse, which had some validity a few 
years ago, that the price of safe securities is so exorbitant that 
investments without risk are beyond the reach of any but million- 
aires. The boot is on the other leg now, and investors can help 
themselves to hundreds of excellent securities at prices which will 
yield most satisfactory returns. The arrangement by which 
nearly all companies issue preference and debenture securities gives 
all investors opportunities for acquiring a fixed return on their 
capital without exposing themselves to any of the risks of fluctua- 
ting trade. And if they could be induced to confine themselves 
to the proverbial sweet simplicity of humdrum investments, and 
leave the ordinary shares and stocks, the return on which fluctuates 
with the varying fortune of the company, to those who are behind 
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the scenes and are best able to judge of its prospects, they would 
not only fortify their own purses, but they would also subject 
new companies to a test so severe that only the most genuine and 
honestly intended concerns could stand it. In other words, they 
would effect a reform more sweeping and beneficial than any well- 
meant attempts at tinkering with company law can possibly be 
expected to compass. 
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LOST AND FOUND| 


A SEA AMENDMENT, 


HE stood alone on the little pier, a pathetic figure in his lone- 
liness—a boy without a home or a friend in the world. There 
was only one thought dominating his mind, the purely animal 
desire for sustenance, for his bodily needs lay heavily upon him. 
Yet it never occurred to him to ask for food—employment for 
which he should be paid such scanty wages as would supply his 
bare needs was all he thought of; for in spite of years of semi- 
starvation he had never yet eaten bread that he had not worked 
for—the thought of doing so had never shaped itself in his mind. 
But he was now very hungry, and as he watched the vigorous 
preparation for departure in full swing on board the smart rakish- 
looking fishing schooner near him, he felt an intense longing to 
be one of the toilers on her decks, with a right to obey the call 
presently to a well-earned meal. Whether by any strange 
thought-transference his craving became known to the bronzed 
skipper of the Rufus B. or not, who shall say? Sufficient to 
record that on a sudden that stalwart man lifted his head, and 
looking steadily at the lonely lad, he said, ‘ Wantin’ a berth, 
sonny?’ Although, if his thoughts could have been formulated, 
such a question was the one of all others he would have desired 
to hear, the Jad was so taken aback by the realisation of his 
most fervent hopes that for several seconds he could return no 
answer, but sat endeavouring te moisten his lips and vainly 
seeking in his bewildered mind for words with which to reply. 
Another sharp query, ‘ Air ye deef?’ brought his wits to a focus, 
and he replied humbly, ‘ Yes, sir!’ 

‘Well, whar’s yer traps, then?’ queried the skipper; ‘’kaze 
we're boun’ ter git away this tide, so it’s naow_er never, ef you're 
comin’.’ 

Before answering, the boy suddenly gathered himself up, and 
sprang in two bounds from his position on the quay to the side of 
the skipper. As soon as he reached him he said in rapid dis- 
jointed sentences, ‘I’ve got no close. Ner no boardin’ house. Ner 
yet a cent in the world. But I ben to sea for nearly three year, 
| ' Copyright by Frank T, Bullen in the United States of America, 1901, 
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ap an’ ther aint much to a ship thet I don’ know. I never ben in a 
f schooner afore, but ef you'll take me, Cap'n, I'll show you I’m 
i wuth a boy’s wages, anyhow.’ 

Wt As he spoke the skipper looked down indulgently at him, 
Al chewing meditatively the while, but as soon as he had finished 
|) the ‘old man’ jerked out, ‘ All right. Hook on ter onct, then ; ’ 
and almost in the same breath, but with an astonishing increase 
of sound, ‘ Naow, then, caest off thet guess warp forrard there, ’n 
run the jib up. Come, git a move on ye—anybody’d think you 
didn’t calk’late on leavin’ Gloster never no more.’ 

Cheery ‘ Ay, ay, Cap’s,’ resounded from the willing crowd as 
they obeyed, and in ten minutes the Rufus B. was gliding away 
seawards to the musical rattle of the patent blocks and the har- 
a monious cries of the men as they hoisted the sails to the small 
breeze that was stealing off the land. 

The grey mist of early morning was slowly melting off the 
picturesque outline of the Massachusetts shore as they departed, 
i] and over the smooth sea before them fantastic wreaths and curls 
| of fog hung about like the reek of some vast invisible fire far 
| away. It was cold, too, with a clammy chill that struck through 
| the threadbare suit of jeans worn by the new lad, and made him 
i exert himself vigorously to keep his blood in circulation. So hearty 
were his efforts that the mixed company of men by whom he was 
surrounded noted them approvingly; and although to a novice 
their occasional remarks would have sounded harsh and brutal, he 
felt mightily cheered by them, for his experienced ear imme- 
diately recognised the welcome fact that his abilities were being 
appreciated at their full value. And when, in answer to the 
skipper’s order of ‘ Loose thet gaff taupsle,’ addressed to no one 
in particular, he sprang up the main rigging like a monkey and 
cast off the gaskets, sending down the tack on the right side, and 
shaking out the sail in seamanlike fashion, he distinctly heard 
{ the skipper remark to the chap at the wheel, ‘Looks ’sif 
i | we'd struck a useful nipper at last, Jake,’ the words were heady 
iW as a drink of whisky. Disdaining the ratlines, he slid down the 
iit weather backstays like a flash and dropped lightly on deck, his 
rH cheek flushed and his eye sparkling, all his woeful loneliness 
i forgotten in his present joy of finding his services appreciated. 
But the grinning darky cook just then put his head outside his 
caboose door and shouted ‘ Brekfuss.’ With old habit strong 
upon him, the boy bounded ferrard te fetch the food into the 
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fo'lk’sle, but to his bewilderment, and the darky’s boisterous delight, 
he found that in his new craft quite a different order of things 
prevailed. Here all hands messed like Christians at one common 
table in the cabin, waited upon by the cook and eating the same 
food; and though they looked rough and piratical enough, all 
behaved themselves decently—in strong contrast to the foul 
behaviour our hero had so often witnessed in the grimy fo'lk’sles 
of merchant ships. All this touched him, even though he was 
so ravenously hungry that his senses seemed merged in the purely 
physical satisfaction of getting filled with good food. At last, 
during a lull in the conversation, which, as might be expected, was 
mostly upon their prospects of striking a good run of cod at an 
early date, the skipper suddenly looked straight at the boy and 
said, ‘ Wut djer say yer name wuz, young feller?’ ‘Tom Burt, 
sir,’ he answered promptly, although he was tempted to say that 
he hadn’t yet been asked his name at all. ‘ Wall, then, Tom 
Burt,’ replied the skipper, ‘yew shape ’s well’s yew’ve begun, 
and I’m dog-goned ef yew won't have no eend of a blame good 
time. Th’ only kind er critter we kain’t find no sort er use fer in 
a Banker ’s a loafer. We do all our bummin’ wen we git ashore, 
*n in bad weather; other times everybody's got ter git up an’ 
hustle fer all they’re wuth.’ 

Tom looked up with a pleasant smile, feeling quite at his ease 
among men who could talk to him as if he, too, were a human 
being, and not a homeless cur. He didn’t make any resolves to 
do his level best—he would do that anyhow—but his heart beat 
high with satisfaction at his treatment, and he would have kept 
his end up with any man on board to the utmost ounce of his 
strength. But meanwhile they had drawn clear of the land, and 
behind them dropped a curtain of fog hiding it completely from 
view. To a fresh easterly breeze which had sprung up, the graceful 
vessel was heading north for the Grand Banks, gliding through 
the long sullen swell like some great lithe greyhound, and yet 
looking up almost in the wind’s eye. In spite of the breeze, the 
towering banks of fog gradually drew closer and closer around 
them until they were entirely enveloped therein, as if wrapped in 
an impenetrable veil which shut out all the world beside. The 
ancient tin horn emitted its harsh discords, which seemed to 
rebound from the white wall round about them, and in very deed 
could only have been heard a ship’s length or so away. And 
presently, out of the encircling mantle of vapour, there came a 
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roar as of some unimaginable monster wrathfully seeking its prey, 
the strident sounds tearing their way through the dense whiteness 
with a truly terrific clamour. All hands stood peering anxiously 
out over the waste for the first sight of the oncoming terror, until, 
with a rush that made the schooner leap and stagger, a huge 
indefinite blackness sped past, its grim mass towering high above 
the tiny craft. The danger over, muttered comments passed from 
mouth to mouth as to the careless, reckless fashion in which these 
leviathans were driven through the thick gloom of those crowded 
waters in utter disregard of the helpless toilers of the sea. Then, 
to the intense relief of all hands, the fog began to melt away, and 
by nightfall all trace of it was gone. In its stead the great blue 
dome of the heavens, besprinkled with a myriad glittering stars, 
shut them in; while the keen, eager breeze sent the dancing 
schooner northward at a great rate to her destined fishing-ground, 
the huge plateau in the Atlantic, off Newfoundland, that the cod- 
fish loves, 

But it was written that they should never reach the Virgin. 
The bright clear weather gave way to a greasy filmy sky, accom- 
panied by a mournful sighing wail in the wind, that sent a feeling 
of despondency through the least experienced of the fishermen, 
and told the more seasoned hands that a day of wrath was fast 
approaching, better than the most delicately adjusted barometer 
would have done. When about sixty miles from the Banks the 
gale burst upon the staunch little craft in all its fury, testing her 
powers to the utmost as, under a tiny square of canvas in the 
main rigging, she met and coquetted with the gathering immen- 
sities of the Atlantic waves. No doubt she would have easily 
weathered that gale, as she had done so many others, but that at 
midnight, during its fiercest fury, there came blundering along a 
huge four-masted sailing ship running under topsails and foresail, 
that like some blind and drunken giant staggered out of the 
gloom and fell upon the gallant little schooner, crushing her 
into matchwood beneath that ruthless iron stem, and passing 
on unheeding the awful destruction she had dealt out to the brave 
little company of men. It was all so sudden that the agony of 
suspense was mercifully spared them, but out of the weltering 
vortex which swallowed up the Rufus B. only two persons emerged 
alive—Tom Burt and Jem the cook. By a miracle they both 
clung to the same piece of flotsam—one of the ‘dorys,’ or flat 
little boats used by the Bankers to lay out their long lines when 
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on the Banks. Of course she was bottom up, and but for the life- 
line which the forethought of the poor skipper had caused to be 
secured to the gunwale of every one of his dorys, they could not 
have kept hold of her for an hour. As it was, before they were 
able to get her righted in that tumultuous sea, they were almost at 
their last gasp. But they did succeed in getting her right way 
up at last, and, crouching low in her flat bottom, they dumbly 
awaited whatever fate had in store for them. 

A mere fragment in the wide waste, they clung desperately to 
life through the slowly creeping hours while the storm passed away, 
the sky cleared, and the sea went down. The friendly sun came 
out in his strength and warmed their thin blood. But his beams 
did more: they revealed at no great distance the shape of a ship 
that to the benumbed fancies of the two waifs seemed to behave 
in most erratic fashion. For now she would head toward them, 
again she would slowly turn as if upon an axis until she presented 
her stern in their direction, but never for five minutes did she 
keep the same course. Dimly they wondered what manner of 
ship she might be, with a sort of impartial curiosity, since they 
were past the period of struggle. Well for them that it was 
so, for otherwise their agonies must have been trebled by the sight 
of rescue apparently so near and yet impossible of attainment. So 
they just sat listlessly in their empty shell gazing with incurious 
eyes upon the strange evolutions of theship. Yet, by that peculiar 
affinity which freely floating bodies have at sea, the ship and boat 
were surely drawing nearer each other, until Tom suddenly awoke 
as if from a trance to find that they were so close to the ship that 
a strong swimmer might easily gain her side. The discovery gave 
him the needed shock to arouse his small store of vital energy, 
and turning to his companion, he said (his voice sounding strange 
and far away), ‘ Doe., rouse up! Here’s the ship! Right on top 
of us, man.’ But for some minutes the negro seemed past all 
effort, beyond hearing, only known to be living by his position. 
Desperate now, Tom scrambled towards him, and in a sudden 
fever of excitement shook, beat, and pinched him. No response. 
Then, as if maddened by the failure of his efforts, the boy seized 
one of the big black hands that lay so nervelessly, and snatching 
it to his mouth, bit a finger to the bone. A long dry groan 
came from the cook as he feebly pulled his hand away, and 
mechanically thrust the injured finger into his mouth. The 
trickling blood revived him, his dull eyes brightened, and looking 
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up he saw the ship close alongside. Without a word he stooped 
and plunged his hands into the water on either side the dory, 
paddling fiercely in the direction of the ship, while Tom imme- 
diately followed his example. Soon they bumped her side, and 
as she rolled slowly towards them, Tom seized the chain-plates 
and clung limpet-like for an instant, then, with one supreme 
effort, hauled himself on board and fell, fainting but safe, on her 
deck. 

When he returned to life again his first thought was of his 
chum, and great was his peace to find that the cook had also 
gained safety. He lay near stretched out listlessly upon the 
timber with which the vessel’s deck was completely filled rail- 
high, fore and aft. Feebly, like some decrepit old man, Tom rose 
to his knees and shuffled towards the cook, finding that he was 
indeed still alive, but sleeping so soundly that it seemed doubtful 


‘whether waking would be possible. Reassured by finding the 


cook living, the boy dragged himself aft, wondering feebly 
how it was that he saw no member of this large vessel’s crew. 
He gained the cabin and crawled below, finding everything in 
disorder, as if she had been boarded by pirates and ravaged for 
anything of value that might be concealed. She seemed a staunch, 
stout, frigate-built ship of some eleven or twelve hundred tons 
register, English built but Norwegian owned ; and to a seaman’s 
eye there was absolutely no reason why she should thus be 
tumbling unguided about the Atlantic—there was no visible cause 
to account for her abandonment. Aloft she was in a parlous con- 
dition. The braces having been left unbelayed, her great yards 
had long been swinging to and fro with every thrust of the wind 
and roll of the ship until it was a marvel how they still hung in their 
places at all. Most of the sails were in rags, the unceasing grind 
and wrench of the swinging masses of timber to which they were 
secured having been too much for their endurance, and their 
destruction once commenced, the wind had speedily completed it. 

All this, requiring so long to tell, was taken in by the lad in a 
few seconds, but his first thought was for food and drink where- 
with to revive his comrade. He was much disappointed, however, 
to find that not only was the supply of eatables very scanty, but 
the quality was vile beyond comment—worse than even that of 
some poverty-stricken old British tub provisioned at an auction 
sale of condemned naval stores. The best he could do for Jem 
was to soak some of the almost black biscuit in water until soft, 
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and then, hastening to his side, he roused the almost moribund 
man, and gently coaxed him to eat, a morsel at a time, until, to 
his joy, he found the poor darky beginning to take a returning 
interest in life. Fortunately for them, the weather held fine all 
that day and night, relieving them from anxiety about handling 
the big vessel, and by morning they were both sufficiently them- 
selves again to set about the task of getting her under control. 
A little at a time they reduced the chaotic web of gear aloft to 
something like its original systematic arrangement, and under 
such sail as was still capable of being set they began to steer to 
the south-westward. In this, as in everything else now, the boy 
took the lead, for Jem had never set foot upon a square-rigged 
ship before, and even his schooner experience had been confined 
to the galley. But Tom had spent his three years at sea entirely 
in large square-rigged ships, and, being a bright observant lad, 
already knew more about them and their manipulation than many 
sailor-men learn all their lives. Heit was who set the course, . 
having carefully watched the direction steered from Gloster by the 
hapless Rufus B., and now he judged that a reversal of it would 
certainly bring them within hail of the American seaboard again, 
if they could hold on it long enough. So all day long the two 
toiled like beavers to;make things aloft more shipshape, letting the 
vessel steer herself as much as possible, content if she would only 
keep within four points of her course. With all their labours 
they could not prevent her looking like some huge floating scare- 
crow that had somehow got adrift from its native garden and 
wandered out to sea. Her appearance simply clamoured for 
interference by any passing ship in trumpet tones had one entered 
the same horizon, but much to the youngster’s wonder, and pre- 
sently to his secret delight, not a sail hove in sight day after day. 

Thus a fortnight passed away satisfactorily enough but for the 
wretched food and the baffling winds, that would not permit them 
to make more than a meagre handful of miles per day towards the 
land, and worried Tom not a little with the idea that perhaps the 
Gulf Stream might be sweeping them steadily eastward at a much 
greater rate than they were able to sail west. But he did not 
whisper a syllable of his fears to his shipmate in case of dis- 
heartening that docile darky, whom even now he often caught 
wistfully looking towards him, as if for some further comfort. He 
himself was full of high hopes, building a fantastic mental edifice 
upon the prospect of being able to make the land unaided, and 
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therefore becoming entitled not only to the glory of a great 
exploit in ship-handling but also to the possession of a fortune, as 
he knew full well his share of the salvage of this ship would be. 
For although she contained but a cheap cargo of lumber, yet 
from her size and seaworthiness she was worth a very large sum 
could she be brought into port without further injury, her hull 
being, as sailors say, ‘as tight as a bottle ’—that is, she leaked not 
at all. But both the shipmates were puzzled almost to distraction 
to account for a vessel in her condition being abandoned. Nearly 
every spare moment in which they could be together was devoted 
to the discussion of this mystery, and dark Jem showed a most 
fertile inventiveness in bringing out new theories, none of which, 
however, could throw the slightest glimmer of explanation upon 
the subject. Except that from the disorder of the cabin and 
fo’lk’sle, and the absence of the boats, with their lashings left 
just as they had been hacked adrift, there was no other clue to 


‘ the going of her crew; and if, as was probable, the deserters had 


afterwards been lost by the swamping of their frail craft, this 
mystery was but another item in the long list of unravelled sea- 
puzzles. 

But one evening the sun set in a lowering red haze, which, 
though dull like a dying fire, stained the oily-looking sea as if 
with stale blood. The feeble uncertain wind sank into fitful 
breaths, and at last died completely away. Gigantic masses of 
gloomy cloud came into being, apparently without motion of any 
kind, marshalling their vast formlessnesses around the shrinking 
horizon. As the last lurid streaks faded out of the sky, and utter 
darkness enfolded them, the two lonely wanderers clung together, 
a3 if by the touch of each other’s living bodies to counteract the 
benumbing effect of the terrible quiet. Deeper, denser grew 
the darkness, heavier grew the burden of silence, until at the 
thin cry of a petrel out of the black depths their hearts felt most 
grateful. It was like a tiny message telling them that the world was 
not yet dead. A sudden, hissing spiral of blue flame rent the clouds 
asunder, and immediately, as if it leaped upon them through the 
jagged cleft in that grim barrier, the gale burst. Wind, lightning, 
thunder, rain ; all joined in that elemental orchestra, with ever- 
increasing fury of sound as they smote upon the amazed sea, as if 
in angry scorn of its smoothness. Inthe midst of that tremendous 
tumult the two chums were powerless—they dared not move from 
the helm, even though, with yards untrimmed, their presence there 
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Was useless. But, in some curious freak of the neglected vessel, 
she flung her head off the wind farther and farther until the boy 
suddenly snatched at hope again and spun the wheel round to 
assist her. Off she went before the wind like a hunted thing, and 
knowing it was their only chance for life the two friends laboured 
to keep her so. It was so dark that they could not see anything 
aloft, so that they did not know how far the small amount of sail 
on her when the gale burst still remained; but that mattered 
little, since they were powerless in any case. But they stuck to 
their steering, caring nothing for the course made as long as she 
could be kept before the gale. And in the bitter grey of the 
morning they saw a graceful shape, dim and indefinite, yet near, 
that reminded them painfully of their late vessel and her hapless 
crew. The shadowy stranger drew nearer, until with thumping 
hearts they recognised one of the schooners belonging to that 
daring hardy service, the New York Pilots. Rushing to the 
side Tom waved his arms, for they were now so close together that 
he could see the figures grouped aft. With consummate seaman- 
ship the schooner was manceuvred towards the ship until so close 
that three men sprang from her rail into the ship’s mizzen rigging. 
Few words passed, but leaving one of their number at the wheel, 
the other two worked like giants to get a little sail set, while 
the schooner, shaking out a reef, bounded ahead to bespeak steam 
aid. 

With such assistance, the troubles of the two wanderers were 
now at an end, and in less than thirty hours they were snugly 
anchored in New York Harbour, with a blazing fire in the galley 
and a Christian meal before them. At the Salvage Court, held 
soon after, their share came to $7,000, equally divided between 
the two of them, the pilot crew receiving $3,000 for their two 
days’ work. Feeling like millionaires they hurried back to Gloster, 
fully agreed to do what they could for the benefit of their late 
shipmates’ bereaved ones, and handing over to the authorities 
for that purpose on their arrival half of their gains. Then Jem, 
declaring that he had seen all he wanted of fishing, opened a 
small oyster saloon in Gloster, while Tom, aided by the advice of 
a gentleman who was greatly interested in the whole story, entered 
himself at Columbia College. He will be heard of again. 

Frank T. BULLEN, 
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FAMILY BUDGETS. 
1V. EIGHTEEN HUNDRED A YEAR. 


BY MRS. EARLE, 
AUTHOR OF ‘POT POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN.’ 


A younG friend came to see me not long ago, and after a short 
period of a somewhat shy reserve he looked up with a beaming, 
happy face, and said, ‘I’m going to be married.’ It all sounds so 
simple, these few words, and yet what do they not mean in two 
young lives! I responded with a smile and the ordinary platitude 
of, ‘I am very glad, and especially so for your mother’s sake, for it 
will give her great pleasure.’ As we talked on, I naturally came 
to the prosaic, elderly question, ‘ What have you got to live upon ?’ 
His answer came short and straight enough. ‘With what my 
father left me and my salary, I shall make up 1,600/. a year, and the 
lady I am about to marry, I am told, is to have 2001. of her own.’ 

‘That will do well enough,’ I said, ‘even if you have to live 
in London. The most pessimistic crabber of early marriage can 
hardly say that love need fly out of the window on such an income as 
that. But, all the same, wealth is so comparative.’ The young 
man, being of the cautious, prudent type, asked, ‘ And what do you 
think I ought to save yearly on such an income?’ I answered, 
‘From 2001. to 300/. a year. He, not differing, but yet interroga- 
tively, replied, ‘I wonder why? Ishall have more later on. Why is 
it necessary to save at all, and not just fit my expenditure to my 
present income?’ This opens so large a question that on my 
young friend’s departure I asked myself why I think as I do about it. 

There seems to me a point of resemblance between saving and 
the very different occupation of gambling. Why is it that 
gambling has always, in all countries and at all times, been con- 
demned by wise and prudent people, and saving (that is to say, 
not living up to your income, but having a margin more or less 
wide, which you intend to add to your capital) been approved? It 
cannot be only that in ten years or so you should be 2,000l. or 
3,000/. richer. The approval of the saving and the condemnation 
of the gambling are directed, I think, to the mental attitude of 
the gambler or the careful man, rather than to any practical 
result to them personally of their conduct. The saving recom- 
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mended is in no sense the spirit of the miser who piles up wealth 
for which he has no use, but a cautious guarding of expenditure 
which provides for future children, against a rainy day, or enables a 
man at some future time to better his house or his furniture, or to 
increase the enjoyment of his holidays. To adjust income and 
expenditure exactly is extremely difficult, and anyone who does 
not pitch his estimate of expenditure below his income is almost 
sure in practice to exceed it. Of course, it is much less impor- 
tant to save on a more or less assured income (for no income is 
absolutely assured) than it is to save on an income which is 
almost entirely derived from salary, and dependent on a man’s 
life or health or the success of the business in which he is 
engaged. To save ever so little is very much better than keeping 
elaborate accounts. If, at the end of the year, the savings are 
there, no doubt remains that the expenditure has been, as regards 
essentials, well regulated—though getting as much as can be 
got out of the money spent is quite a different matter from 
making both ends meet. It is, all the same, interesting and good 
to remember what can be done at a pinch, and how the upper 
working classes live in comfort on an income where thousands of 
impoverished gentry would simply starve on double the sum. The 
fundamental principle which governs the lives of the working 
classes is to ignore to-morrow—to live from hand to mouth and 
day today. And it is on this point that gentility with a very 
small income is often perverted by not recognising the merits of 
the principle when circumstances make it a necessity. This 
seems to me worth considering, although I recommend the oppo- 
site principle as the one generally most admirable to practise 
with a larger income. The working man does his best for the 
moment, assumes that his children when reared will do likewise, 
and the rest he leaves to Providence, or chance, or whatever the 
unknown quantity may be called. The ‘ gentle’ reared man, I 
say, cannot be happy unless he has a security against fate, not 
only for himself but for his family. It is a fine idea in many 
ways, but it can perhaps grow into an exaggeration. The serious 
handicap to the ‘gentle’ man is the education of his children. 
He must pay through the nose for it, or his children are apt to 
sink into a class to which they do not rightly belong and for 
which they are quite unfitted. The working man starts his chil- 
dren as he started himself, with nothing more than the education 
provided by the nation, and their own power to work. 
VOL. XI.—NO. 61, N.S. 3 
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The expenditure of an income of 1,800/. a year will vary a great 
deal in detail according to whether it is spent in London or the 
country. I shall therefore consider the two separately, taking 
London first. Of course, the most important item is house-rent, 
and requirements and taste differ so widely that it seriously affects 
the whole income. 

The old idea was that house-rent should absorb only a tenth 
of the income; but this in London is practically impossible—an 
eighth is nearer the average nowadays. Even this will vary very 
much with cireumstances—the requirements and wishes of both 
parties. The wife constantly holds to living within easy reach of 
her family and friends, and the husband’s wishes will be much 
affected by his kind of work. Saving of time in getting to work 
may be of great importance, necessitating the use of cabs. The 
house rent, which, on an income of 1,800/., in most cases had 
better not exceed 200/., including rates and taxes, may very easily 
mount up to 350/. When this is the case it is well to commit 
the extravagance boldly, and so secure a house in a locality which 
is practically a certain let, if circumstances make this desirable, or 
if the expenditure of any one year has exceeded the average. 
There seems to be a very general impression that living in a 
better locality and a more central part of the West End is an 
actual economy ; this may be the case if cabs are much used, but 
if the Underground or *buses be the usual mode of locomotion, 
very little is saved except time, which in the case of the woman 
does not generally affect the income. At one period of my life, 
influenced no doubt by the growing so-called artistic fashion, I 
had a great dislike to the old two-roomed back and front house ; 
but I am now inclined to think that on the whole, especially in 
small houses, it is the best plan of house building for London. 
It gives more room, more convenience, and more air than any of 
the modern houses, arranged on what is considered a superior 
system, viz., blocking up the middle of the house with staircase 
and landings, all more or less dark, and which divide all the rooms 
from one another. Corner houses are, in my opinion, to be 
avoided, as they are always stuffy, a draught through being not 
easily obtained. Flats are not suited to young married couples. 

The boudoir or morning room so vaunted by agents seems to 
me very superfluous for young married people. In early married 
days, and in winter for reasons of economy, the husband being 
out all day, there seems no reason why the wife should not share 
the man’s sitting-room. But if the drawing-room 7s used she 
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must live in it, or it will have an unbearably stiff appearance. 
The great advantage of the two-roomed house, with the absence 
of a dividing landing on the bedroom floors, is in case of illness. 
No one who has had to experience any kind of nursing fails to 
appreciate the great importance of rooms that communicate, and 
much suffering is often spared to the nervous child who feels 
the presence of its nurse in the adjoining room, and sees the 
gleam of the nursery light through the half-closed door. Besides, 
in the busy modern London life, those who have lately become 
one will feel it an advantage, by no means to be despised, that 
they can talk at all sorts of odd times through the open door, and 
discuss life’s little difficulties, which are often created by a non- 
understanding of the circumstances. When man and woman are 
joint masters in the small details of everyday life and the just 
ruling of servants and children, there should be the compre- 
hension of what Mr. Morley calls ‘government by discussion, 
which is now counted the secret of liberty.’ George Eliot says 
somewhere that ‘a man with an affectionate disposition who finds 
a wife to concur with his fundamental idea of life easily comes 
to persuade himself that no other woman would have suited him 
so well, and does a little daily snapping and quarrelling without 
any sense of alienation.’ How true this is; but also, how infinitely 
better is it that this should be done upstairs than in the drawing- 
room or dining-room, possibly before servants and guests. 

Having now given my opinion on the preferable style of house, 
for the sake of argument I will say that the young couple decide 
on the more fashionable locality, and weight their income with a 
disproportionately high rent. Under these circumstances I think 
the disposition of their income and general expenditure would 
work out into something like the following table :— 


£ a «¢£ 

I. Rent, rates, and taxes ; , , ‘ P . 3860 0 0 
II. Housekeeping, including living, washing, lighting . 550 0 0 
III. Repairs, insurance, cleaning, painting, &c. : - 100 0 O 
IV. Coal . : : : : : . » CO G.e 
V. Dress (man and weanan) - ; 4 . 200 0 0 
VI. Wages, including beer, for four servants . : - Keo 0 
VII. Wine . : ‘ ‘ . - 60 0 0 
VIII. Stamps, newspapers, stationery, &e. : : : - 380 0 0 
IX. Doctors, dentists, accidents, journeys . . - 100 0 0 
X. New house linen ° ; ‘ , : . - 20 00 
XI. Charities . . . . , : ‘ ‘ - 40 00 
£1,650 0 0 
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Cabs, amusements, and presents will have to be saved out of 
clothes or journeys; with so heavy a rent, putting by money 
some years will be very difficult. Here I must add a grave word 
of caution against a practice, only too common I fear, of running 
into debt over the process of furnishing. A wise man ought to 
have money in hand before he decides to marry. If he has no 
savings, it is better to take some portion of his capital and pay 
his bills, returning it by degrees out of his yearly income. In 
this way he begins fair on strictly ready-money principles, by 
which I mean paying everything weekly, an impossibility if 
stray bills keep coming in. Any bill that cannot be paid weekly 
should be paid quarterly. One bill I fear often postponed is that 
of the doctor. I think it would be immensely to the advantage 
of both doctor and patient if it were a more received custom that 
the general practitioner should be given his half-guinea, like 
the M.D. his guinea, at the close of each visit. Few people 
have any idea of how unjustly doctors are treated as regards their 
bills, hardly liking to complain when they are neglected or even 
forgotten altogether. At the time of the illness no fee is ever 
grudged, but doctors’ visits carelessly indulged in are apt to run 
up a very heavy bill, which causes considerable and unjust irrita- 
tion at Christmas. Receiving bills, paying bills, and running up 
new bills poison the first weeks of the new year to a great many. 

I enter into no details with regard to servants’ wages, as on this 
subject also opinions vary widely as to which department is to 
have the experienced and expensive servant. Speaking in a 
general way, every maid represents an additional sixty or seventy 
pounds a year, and every man another seventy or eighty. These 
sums cover all expenses connected with a servant, including 
wages. It is generally worth while to increase wages to keep a 
good servant, and few things are more extravagant than changing 
servants; but no one gets what he wants by offering wages above 
the average. If for an exceptional case wages are raised, always 
go back on changing the servant to the sum you originally gave. 
In the eighth volume of Mr. Charles Booth’s wonderful book, 
‘The Life and Labour of the People in London,’ there is a chapter 
on domestic indoor servants which gives considerable information, 
and which, I think, all young householders would do well to read. 
It is with no small surprise one realises how very limited 
in number, as compared with population, are the people who can 
afford to keep any servants at all. Mr. Booth says, ‘ With three 
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servants—a cook, parlourmaid and housemaid—a household is 
complete in all its functions; all else is only a development of 
this theme.’ Most of my young women friends will be surprised 
to hear that he gives the lady’s-maid no place at all, and of course 
she is the easiest servant to suppress without altering the style of 
living or inconveniencing the husband in any way. A large class 
of people who keep three servants, even if they increase them to 
four, add a kitchenmaid, or an up-and-down girl, rather than a 
lady’s-maid. Iam inclined to think that in early years of married 
life a lady’s-maid, besides being a great comfort, partly pays her- 
self by the saving of dressmakers’ bills, and turning old things 
into new. It is fancy things made at home that really pay, not 
petticoats and under-linen. The lady’s-maid, too, must undertake 
the mending of house linen, an important duty, as very few house- 
maids are to be trusted to do any fine needlework at all; though 
if one afternoon a week is set apart under the lady’s-maid’s super- 
intendence the housemaid would probably be quite capable of 
sewing on buttons and doing necessary repairs both to house linen 
and the husband’s underclothes. A woman who is obliged to have 
all her things made out will find the allowance of 100l. a year 
insufficient, if she is to be well dressed. It would mean buying 
ready-made shop clothes or going toinferior dressmakers. The beauty 
of dress is not so much what it costs, as the individual representation 
of the wearer’s mind and taste. No one, putting aside the very 
best dressmakers, can carry this out so well as an intelligent maid 
at home. This also applies to the dressing of children. There is 
perhaps no time in a woman’s life when she can be so well dressed 
on what is now called ‘a small allowance’ as in the early years 
of her married life. She has her trousseau to work from, and if 
she is sensible even in London she will do little society beyond 
dining out: it should be her object to reduce the number of enter- 
tainments for which different dresses are required, it being much 
more difficult and expensive to dress suitably than smartly. London 
clothes, luckily, do quite well for Saturdays and Sundays in the 
country ; though they are most inappropriate for real country life. 

In a small establishment the only servant who is likely to 
be hard-worked, and therefore deserving of special consideration, 
is the single-handed cook. I am all in favour of beginning 
life with a young cook who has been kitchen-maid in a good 
kitchen, and who is willing to let even her inexperienced 
mistress be housekeeper, regulating expenditure and diminishing 
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dining-room luxuries, as what can perfectly be done without is 
what swells the weekly books. There is no economy in stinting 
the daily food, either for the dining-room or the servants. 
Servants who come to a certain class of master and mistress look 
upon good feeding as their due just as much as sheets to sleep in 
or the wages which are handed to them quarterly. A lower class 
of modern servant clings to having her wages paid monthly. This 
request should be yielded to as little as possible, as it tends to make 
saving more difficult, and saving is specially desirable for domestic 
servants, who, with unaccustomed luxury, have much in their 
daily life which undermines their moral sense. One of the best 
ways of easing the cook in her work is the foreign method of 
servants having their meals after they come out of the dining- 
room. Servants’ breakfast must either be before or at the same 
time as the dining-room. Luncheon at 1.30, and sent out as 
quickly as possible, gives the servants their dinner. If the 
master’s dinner is after 8 o'clock it comes very hard on the 
servants, as it makes their supper so late. Reducing the number 
of courses (by which I mean having the food brought up at the 
same time, more in the style, though mercifully reduced in 
quantity, of the suppers of our great-grandfathers) is conducive 
to health, an actual economy, and gives the cook less to dish up 
and wash up. A foreign fashion introduced of late, and becoming 
almost universal in England, is the serving coffee after luncheon, 
which servants now copy by having tea after their dinner. Both 
really injure digestion, but tea is far the most unwholesome, and 
chemically turns meat into lumps of iron, the justification, though 
they don’t realise why, of the male hatred of ‘high tea;’ conse- 
quently, this habit of tea after dinner will only increase the almost 
universal dyspepsia. The teetotalling propaganda has much to 
answer for, so difficult is it in life not to fall from Scylla into 
Charybdis, and now tea is adding its poison to the alcohol which 
has so fatally undermined the health of our towns and villages. 
A friend of mine told me the other day that the doctor said 
that half his patients on her large estate in the North of Eng- 
land were due to excessive tea drinking. This is owing, as 
in Ireland where the madhouses are half filled by tea drinkers, 
to the stewing of the tea leaves. Low diet makes the poison 
much more active: this obliges non-meat eaters, to the great 
surprise even of themselves, to renounce tea drinking alto- 
gether, even when the leaves are quickly infused, Keeping 
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servants up at night makes early rising an impossibility. The 
young couple must decide which they prefer. The lady must 
study books, go to stores to learn quality of goods and their 
prices, and not be ashamed to ask the advice of her contemporaries, 
which is generally more valuable from those that are poorer, than 
from those that are richer, than herself. 

A short experience will teach us that, broadly speaking, our 
friends are divided into two classes—those who complain much 
of their poverty and the expense of everything, and those who 
apparently live in the lap of luxury, stinting neither themselves 
nor their servants, and who yet maintain that their books are 
lower than seems possible from any reasonable calculation. This 
may be the result of some different method of keeping accounts, or 
that the house is run by some very experienced concealed house- 
keeper, cook or man-servant, or governess, who get the uttermost 
farthing outof every bargain. And the economy is further magnified 
by the lady herself, who, in giving a sketch of her ordinary expendi- 
ture, frequently omits some important item. Such friends are 
apt to send us home in a very depressed state of mind, which is 
not without use, for it rouses us out of our own carelessness. In 
the case of a cook without a kitchenmaid an ordinary dinner 
cannot be well served, even for a small party, without some out- 
side assistance, and I think it would be better in London to try 
and find a girl who lives at home, and who would be glad to make 
money and be willing to come in on certain occasions, than the usual 
old and experienced charwoman, who takes her own line instead 
of submitting to the training of the young cook. Many young 
girls on leaving the Board schools might be quite willing to do 
some work which does not oblige them to leave their homes. All 
assistance of this kind is a growing difficulty ; the bridging of the 
gap between what are called the respectable poor, and the class 
just below them, still remains a curiously unsolved problem. We 
are always hearing of people so poor that they must be supported 
by charity, whose children are now educated in the national 
schools in a way that should fit them to become under-servants 
and supply an ever-increasing demand throughout the country, 
and yet it is more difficult to get under-servants than ever. The 
expense of occasional outside assistance in the kitchen will be very 
inconsiderable, and if the young couple frequently dine out the 
cook will have many evenings to herself. The cook and the man- 
servant should not both be out at the same time, In the kind of 
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household I am attempting to describe it is certainly in the food 
department that with care the greatest saving can be made without 
discomfort or parsimony. The young housekeeper must feel that 
this depends on herself, and need not feel ashamed to take to 
heart the words of Socrates : ‘I am distinguished from others and 
superior to others by this character only, that I am conscious of 
my own ignorance, and so naturally to be aware of our own lack 
of knowledge is the first step towards a better state of things. A 
constant acquiring of knowledge is the one thing that redeems 
housekeeping from being intolerably uninteresting ; without this 
its daily monotony is very trying to many characters. I heard 
the other day of a lady who said she was getting rid of her cook 
for no fault, but merely because she was so tired of seeing the 
same face every day. Ido not believe that sort of feeling would 
come over anyone who tried daily to teach her cook something. 

Let every young housekeeper do her best to simplify life. It 
will only add to her powers of hospitality, which should always be 
without competition—nothing should be done with the idea of 
surpassing others. The great use of stores and wholesale shops is 
the knowledge they give of the market price of goods, and, as a 
matter of fact, often when things are cheapest they are best, as 
they are then plentiful and in their prime. Never buy anything 
out of season, is one of the best rules, and on the whole I think 
it makes the best living. Season in London does not apply to 
what grows in our gardens. There is, of course, a season for’ 
imported goods, such as cranberries, oranges, or the beans from 
Madeira, and these things vary considerably in price from week 
to week. Never forget one of my favourite precepts, that if 
luxuries are bought they should be of the very best, and come 
from the very best shops. This applies especially to wine, 
which can only be got good through the thought and knowledge 
of the host, not forgetting that bad wine is by no means always 
cheap wine. Flowers have become a somewhat wasteful luxury 
in London. I see no reason why a table should not be made to 
look quite as pretty with plate and china, without any flowers at 
all, or say one Japanese arrangement, which means trouble and 
taste, not expense. I remember, some years ago, thinking how 
beautiful a flower decoration was on a dinner-table, and on express- 
ing my admiration to my young hostess, she said, ‘I am so glad 
you like them. They were so cheap. I do not think the whole lot 
cost more than 5]. !’ 
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To return to the household. By far the easiest servant 
to secure is a housemaid. This by no means implies that she 
knows her work. Even trained housemaids are sometimes 
wrongly trained, and the mistress of the house is often very 
incapable of teaching even the simplest rules of how to keep a 
house well aired and yet clean ; the London housemaid’s idea is 
to keep it clean by shutting the windows. The right way is to 
keep windows open day and night, and dust certain pieces of 
furniture several times a day. It is both economical and clean to 
make an arrangement with the laundress to do the maids’ washing 
at so much a week a head, instead of giving ‘washing money’ to 
the servants themselves. I also think it of great importance that 
the beer money, instead of being paid weekly, should be added to 
the wages and paid quarterly. If masters and mistresses only 
realised the number of young servants who have been taught to 
drink by being tempted to take the spirits on the cold grey morn- 
ings when they come to their work, masters and mistresses would 
be more careful to lock away the whisky and brandy before they 
go to bed ; as, alas! even those who believe that taking spirits 
before going to bed is very injurious to health, are forced by the 
laws of hospitality to produce the decanters of whisky and brandy 
before the departure of their guests. 

Nothing oils the machinery of the household such as I have 
been describing so much as the introduction of a very young 
footman or boy, and in case of the man-servant being a soldier 
servant it becomes almost a necessity, for he has his master’s 
uniforms to attend to, and is often called away by various duties into 
the country. The boy cleans knives and boots, carries coal, which 
is injurious heavy work for women ; sleeps in the pantry if the man- 
servant is married, which often means a better class of servant. The 
boy’s help also enables the housemaid to keep entirely to her own 
work all day, very desirable in London, instead of being called down 
constantly to answer the door. Once more referring to the list of 
expenditure for 1,800. a year, the items marked No. III. will be 
thought by many to be over estimated at 100/. a year, but this is 
certainly not too much, taking one year with another, if the house, 
which is so constantly the case in London, has to be painted 
outside every three years. Others may think 60/. a year too 
heavy a charge for coal, but this must include wood for lighting 
fires, no inconsiderable item in a London house. 20/. a year for 
keeping up the stock of linen is rather under than over what I 
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should deem necessary, unless the young ménage is very much 
better set up than is usually the case in England. My estimate 
for living in London leaves us with the very narrow margin of 
1501. a year, but my calculations were upset by finding on inquiry 
that the rent of even small houses in good localities south of the 
Park are so much higher than I expected. Some years ago 
excellent houses were to be had on the north side for 125l. a year. 
After all, everything I have said resolves itself into what applies 
to every income, 7.¢. to pretend to yourself that you have less than 
you have got, and then live at that rate and you will always be 
rich. This is the honest and comfortable way of living, but it 
does not perhaps always appear worldly wise, as experience shows 
us that feckless and extravagant people generally get paid for, 
somehow, and very often at the expense of those who are careful. 
It will always be so more or less, and is only the old story of the 
Prodigal and the son who stays at home. 

Living in the country on an income of 1,800/. a year changes 
the expenditure in many ways; in some more expensive, and in 
others cheaper. Shall we not throw into the balance all the 
unbuyable luxuries the country gives us? Sun and light, air 
and cleanliness inside and outside the house, winter hoar-frosts 
and summer’s radiant colours, flowers growing at their own sweet 
will, the song of birds and the ceaseless interest of insect life. 
‘Life is sweet, brother, there’s day and night, brother, both 
sweet things; sun, moon and stars, all sweet things; there’s 
likewise a wind on the heath’—so says old George Borrow in 
‘Lavengro,’ and few men’s writings can take us into the country 
as his do. That ‘wind on the heath,’ what is it not worth ? 
Keats, too, speaks of it in his own gentle way : 


To one who has been long in city pent, 
Tis very sweet to look into the fair 
And open face of heaven,—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 
Who is more happy, when, with heart’s content, 
Fatigued he sinks into some pleasant lair 
Of wavy grass, and reads a debonair 
And gentle tale of love and languishment, 
Returning home at evening, with an ear 
Catching the notes of Philomel—an eye 
Watching the sailing clondlet’s bright career, 
He mourns that day so soon has glided by ; 
E’en like the passage of an angel’s tear 
That falls through the clear ether silently. 
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For the young, the energetic and the ambitious, towns are 
best at first, and they can gravitate towards the country as they 
grow older. This surely is one of the greatest inducements for 
saving, and in no sense is it a mean or lowering object. We 
will begin now with our changed table of expenditure for life in the 
country. The most important reduction will be in the house-rent. 


TABLE—COUNTRY. 


£ 8. a. 

I. Rent, rates and taxes . ‘ ‘ 4 « 10 Oo 6 
II. Housekeeping (living, washing, lighting) . - 450 0 0 
III. Repairs, insurance, cleaning, painting : - 100 0 0 
IV. Goal . ‘ : ‘ . : ‘ . 80 00 
V. Dress (manand woman) . ‘ ‘ : - 180 0 0 
VI. Wages, including beer (four servants) . - 130 0 0 
VII. Wine . : ; : F : ‘ . - 500 0 
VIII. Stamps, newspapers, stationery . : . - 3000 
IX. Doctor, dentist, accidents, journeys . ‘ - 100 0 0 
X. New house linen. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ , »§ @ 0 0 
XI. Charities . ; P ° : : : - 46° 0 0 
£1,360 0 0 


This table shows considerable reduction, and, if saving is not 
very necessary, a pony, carriage, and groom can be added, besides 
the obligatory garden, which, well done, including wages and all 
expenses, must be counted at 150/. a year: so the table now 
stands :— 


£ 3. d. 

Carried forward . ; ‘ ‘ i , , - 1,360 0 0 
Garden . : ; ‘ ; : . : ° - 150 0 0 
Pony, carriage, groom . . : ’ . ° - 1380 0 0 
£1,640 0 0 


This does not include the initial cost of buying the pony and 
carriage and setting up the stable. 

With these luxuries the margin is as narrow as the Lendon 
one. Any careful housekeeper will find it easier to make reduc- 
tions in the country, though it will probably be at the expense of 
having friends to stay, which is one of the pleasures of living in 
the country, minimised by the fact that it often interferes with 
your pursuits, care of poultry, garden, &c., as very naturally the 
friend who takes the trouble to come and see you exacts your 
undivided attention. One of the expenses of country hospitality 
is not only the laundry bill, but the wear and tear caused to good 
linen from always being in the wash-tub. I confess to often 
feeling considerable sympathy with the landlady of olden times 
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who felt it such a pity to send sheets to the wash, and gave orders 
to damp them a little and iron them out. 

Furnishing in the country can be done even more simply 
and sensibly than in London. If washing house linen is more, 
cleaning of curtains and chintzes, &c., is infinitely less; three 
months of London making things much dirtier than a year 
in the country. The great secret of sensible and yet pretty 
furnishing is observation and keeping your eyes open. People 
as a rule notice nothing, and come into a house and garden 
almost as if they were blind, and it is curious to observe how 
the awakening comes when they are going to furnish for them- 
selves. This selfish impetus should not be necessary. The 
want of training of sight, scent, and hearing are among 
the great deficiencies of civilised education, and I fancy this 
defect has been keenly felt in South Africa. The newspapers 
have commented upon this subject from time to time, and I 
noted from one the other day that ‘as a matter of scientific fact 
there is little difference in the powers of vision of different races. 
The difference lies in the faculty of detection, and this is a matter 
of training and constant practice. Two men have equally good 
sight, but one, by reason of the necessity of his daily life, will be 
able to detect an unusual object, whilst the other will be entirely 
unable to recognise anything abnormal. This being so, it is all 
the more necessary that the training of the eye should form a 
very important part of a soldier’s education in the art of war. 
Scouting and judging of distances will have to be reckoned with 
in any practical scheme of army reform.’ That is no doubt 
perfectly true, but the training of the eye and the quickening of 
the powers of observation should begin with both sexes from the 
very earliest age. And I am convinced that no one can manage 
a house or garden well unless these faculties are highly developed. 

Poultry-keeping in the country is a pleasure and an interest, 
but it hardly pays unless eggs are sold in the winter and chickens 
in the early spring. If the garden is carefully and knowingly 
stocked to supply the wants of every month in the year the 
saving in the weekly books is considerable, as nothing ought to 
be bought except potatoes, and the plentiful supply of vegetables 
for many months in the year considerably reduces the butcher’s 
book. Everyone who has space in the country should keep pigs ; 
nothing so prevents waste or actually pays better. Buying two 
young ones twice a year—once in January, selling them in May, 
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and buying again two more in May, giving them nothing till well 
on in October but the green vegetable garden refuse and the wash- 
tub. This tub must be kept carefully clean—that is to say, no meat 
or tea-leaves or coffee-grouts. It is quite a common cook’s trick 
to throw into the pig tub the heads and insides of game or 
poultry; this is quite wrong, and will easily produce diseased 
pigs. In October acorns and chestnuts are good for them, but 
they make the meat hard unless the pigs are fed on barley-meal 
for quite three weeks before they are killed; part must be sold 
and part preserved for home consumption. Curing hams from 
a good receipt, with a careful cook, not only thoroughly pays, but 
produces far better hams than those usually bought. 

A garden makes a very great saving in the weekly books, and 
enables 2 family to live well with much less meat. A leg of 
mutton is a much more economical joint than a shoulder ora 
neck; but for a small family it generally means so much cold 
meat. The following method of dealing with a leg of mutton, 
out of one of my old books, may be suggestive to some :— 

First day.—Cut off the knuckle, boil it slowly, cover it with 
caper sauce; serve with mashed turnips and carrots. 

Second day.—Cut a steak off the large end and broil it; 
serve with maitre d’hétel butter and fried potatoes or onions. 

Third day.—Cut some cutlets off the side near the knuckle, 
breadcrumb, and fry; serve with brown sauce. Purée of greens 
or purée of chestnuts. Beetroot, hot or cold. 

Fourth day.—Bone and stuff the fillet which is to be roasted 
(put the bone into the liquor that boiled the knuckle); serve 
with the roast-meat, jelly, jam, or apple sauce, mashed potatoes, 
white beans and salad. 

Fifth day.—Hash part of the remainder in a good brown 
sauce made with the reduced liquor from bone, thicken with 
burnt flour, and add minced olives, gherkins, or mushrooms ; 
mashed potatoes. 

Siath day.—The remainder minced in shells or small pots, 
breadcrumb, and brown in the oven; serve with cold potatoes 
fried up, macaroni and sultanas, or rice, 
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A LONDONER'’S LOG-BOOK. 
VI. 


THE flatness and unprofitableness of the present season are 
sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that my Log-Book for the 
month of June contains nothing more momentous than the 
Dedication Festival of St. Ursula’s, Stucco Gardens. Socially, 
there has been even less than usual to record. Stuccovia, follow- 
ing the decisive example of Belgravia, has abstained from giving 
dances; and this, though it is hard on Bertha, has been borne 
with equanimity by Selina and myself. A laudable desire to 
counteract the extortions of the income-tax has suspended dinner- 
parties, and Selina and I have had several serious discussions as 
to the most advantageous way of disposing of the expected haunch 
from Proudflesh Park. There is much to be said for making the 
fishmonger take it in part payment of his account; but, on the 
other hand, to present it to the Bounderleys would be a cheap 
and effective mode of repaying accumulated civilities. On the 
whole, we have agreed to defer our decision till the haunch 
actually arrives; for the benevolence of one’s richer relations is 
uncertain, and Loamshire has this year shown a tendency to fail 
us. Our Baronets, seeing no matrimonial openings for their 
daughters in this clouded and abnormal season, have practised a 
wise economy, and have remained at home. The head of my 
family, indeed, came up for the Derby, but he left his wife in the 
country, and it did not seem to occur to him that he might have 
entertained us at Claridge’s, where he puts up. Selina en- 
countered her sister-in-law, the reigning Mrs. Topham-Sawyer 
(for my revered mother-in-law is, alas! a dowager) at the 
Military Exhibition ; but Mrs. T.-S. was at pains to explain that 
she had only come up for two nights, and was going back to 
Loamshire next day. So we feel that we are deserted alike by 
London and by the County. Whatever may have been the case 
in former years, the world is certainly not too much with us in 
1901; and, like the repentant peeresses in Tractarian tales, we 
turn for consolation to the Church. Hence the unusual interest 
which has this year been evoked by the Dedication Festival of 
St. Ursula’s. And here let me pay a merited tribute to the 
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ingenuity of Mr. Soulsby. The distinguishing gift of the ‘Deep 
Church’ is a singular faculty by which it discerns Meaning in the 
apparently Insignificant, and evokes the Unexpected from the inmost 
recesses of the Commonplace. With this high gift Mr. Soulsby has 
been richly dowered. St. Ursula’s was built in 1861, and for 
twenty years pursued an uneventful course. But then came what 
is called a ‘quickening of Church Life.’ Services were multiplied, 
ornaments introduced. St. Ursula’s Parish Magazine was started. 
A Church Guild (‘The Fishers in Deep Waters’) was organised. 
The Dedication Festival began to be observed. Ours is a shifting 
population, and no one in the parish could remember the Dedica- 
tion except Lady Farringford, who regards church-going as an 
expensive form of lunacy, and a broken-down sexton who was 
dismissed for tampering with the poor-box. But the quickened 
Church Life threw itself enthusiastically into the work of com- 
memorating what it could not remember, and year by year, about 
the middle of June, Selina and Mrs. Soulsby and Mrs. Barrington- 
Bounderley and their friends have lashed themselves into a fury 
of church-going and sermon-hearing, which the attracticns of 
Hurlingham were unable to countervail, and from which even the 
Oxford and Cambridge Match was barely able to distract them. 
All this was well enough in ordinary times, but this year it was 
felt that something a little more striking was required, if only by 
way of foil to the social dulness of the season. It was then that 
the Deep Church came to our assistance, and Mr. Soulsby saw, as 
in a trance, the spiritual significance of a Fortieth anniversary. 

A man of more ordinary mind might have been content 
to defer the great parochial celebration until 1911, when 
St. Ursula’s will be fifty years old. But not so Lancelot Ludovic 

‘Soulsby. He lives in daily hope of what is pietistically termed a 
call to a sphere of wider influence, or a more exposed situation in 
the Church’s battlefield. Besides, the celebration of a fiftieth 
anniversary had become commonplace. Everybody and every- 
thing, from Queen Victoria downward, had kept a jubilee. The 
labours of a thousand preachers and ten thousand leader-writers 
had tabulated and moralised the happenings of half a century. 
But no one as yet had celebrated the Fortieth anniversary of any- 
thing ; and here was an unexplored field of Significance ready to 
Mr. Soulsby’s hand. I am not privileged (as Pennialinus says) to 
repair unbidden to Mr. Soulsby’s study, or to penetrate into that 
more mysterious alcove where he receives his parochial inspiration 
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from her whom he playfully calls his dear Egeria. But I am 
persuaded that one fine day Mrs. Soulsby said, ‘What with the 
war funds, and what with the income-tax, the parish charities are 
running very low this year. I wish we could make a little extra 
effort at the Dedication Festival.’ And Mr. Soulsby instantly 
replied, ‘Go to. Let us proclaim a Parochial Quadragesima,’ 
With a man of this type to conceive a great thought is to embody 
it in action; and he forthwith betook himself to the lively oracles 
of Alexander Cruden and disturbed the long repose of Dr. Smith’s 
‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ The result of this research was pro- 
mulgated to the parish in a sermon on the following Sunday, 
which was reproduced in the next issue of the Parish Magazine. 

‘It will not have escaped your notice, dear friends, that this 
summer witnesses the Fortieth anniversary of the dedication of 
our beloved St. Ursula’s. We propose to mark the event by 
something of special effort, endeavouring by outward token and 
visible act to impress alike upon the heart and the intelligence of 
the truth-seeking souls who resort hitherward the little-observed 
but most pregnant significance of the great numeral 40. 

‘It is a beautiful characteristic of numbers generally that they 
are “representative rather than determinate.” The learned tell 
us that this idea of representative numbers, so full of possible 
significations, so splendidly antipathetic to the dismal literalness 
of Cocker and Colenso, is extremely common among Eastern 
nations, “ who have a prejudice against counting their possessions 
accurately.” It enters largely into ancient systems of chronology, 
and it is found in the philosophical and metaphysical speculations 
not only of the Pythagorean and other ancient schools of philo- 
sophy, both Greek and Roman, but also in the later Jewish 
teachers, the Gnostics, and the great Augustine himself. Those. 
who look below the surface of what they read into the hidden 
depths of what the author intended will be at no loss to recall 
instances of numbers used representatively, or (as has been 
beautifully said by an exegetical writer) “ preferentially, because 
some meaning, which we do not in all cases understand, was 
attached to them.” It were superfluous to dwell on the more 
familiar instances of Ten (which means little) and Seven (which 
means less), or the result of multiplying the one by the other, 
which means anything you please. Let it suffice this morning, 
when we are looking forward with chastened joy to the celebration 
of our great Parochial Quadragesima, to dwell for a moment 
upon the crowning mystery of 40. 
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‘It is the special and most endearing charm of this precious 
numeral that, strictly construed, literally interpreted, it means 
nothing in particular. What, asks the man of the world, is 40 
but twice 20? What, murmurs the Church, except XXXIX. 
plus I.? But to eyes that are spiritually opened, to ears that 
are properly attuned, all this nicely-calculated less or more is the 
merest sciolism of an unawakened sense. 

‘No, my friends, the significance of 40 is not arithmetical but 
psychical. Through all literature, ancient and modern, sacred 
and profane, that significance runs like a silver thread. In the 
opulent exuberance of oriental fancy, it stands for the infinite 
possibilities of moral fall; and each of the Forty Thieves, could 
he but speak, has his separate word of warning for these perilous 
times. In the mordant verse of Thackeray, it is the token of ripe 
manhood and experienced judgment. ‘‘Once you have come to Forty 
year,” the errors of immaturity should be no longer yours. In 
the racy proverbialism of our dear native tongue, she who is fair, 
fat, and Forty, is the perfected type of the eternal feminine. In 
the triumphant football-chaunt of the soaring human boy, “ Forty 
years on” adumbrates the impending advent of the Golden Age.’ 

At this point Mr. Soulsby began to soar into sacred sym- 
bolism, illustrating his theme by the experiences of Moses and 
Elijah, and here it might be indecorous for the mere layman to 
follow him. The sermon as reproduced in the magazine runs to 
twenty pages; but I have cited enough to indicate the spirit in 
which this year we approached our Dedication Festival. The 
mystic numeral was everything and everywhere. Forty (or, as Mr. 
Soulsby preferred to say, twice twenty) clergymen walked in the 
procession ; Forty instruments, wind and stringed, enriched the 
orchestra. Five services a day during the octave produced a total of 
40. The 4th, 40th, 400th, and 444th hymns in ‘ Ancient and Modern’ 
were sung without reference to sense or subject. The Archdeacon of 
London blessed Forty new hassocks (a thank-offering from Mr. and 
Mrs. Barrington-Bounderley), and pew-rents were attached to Forty 
sittings hitherto free (a thank-offering to Mr. and Mrs. Soulsby). 

The principal sermon on the Sunday in the octave of the De- 
dication was preached by my old Oxford friend, Jawkins, of Queen’s. 
Jawkins was always a very good fellow—on pleasant terms with 
himself and the world—fond of popularity and the milder forms 
of athletic exercise; averse to mental exertion and the drudgery 
of the Schools, but quite sufficiently sharp to know the right 
thing to say about everything, and ready to enounce it, with a 
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terrible copiousness of words, at the Union or elsewhere. But 
withal a genial soul, living an easy and rather jovial life, spending 
his money freely, and by no means averse to the modest tankard 
and the pipe of peace. He had, with other small accomplishments, 
a passable knack of rhyming ; and his valedictory address to his 
scout was a good deal quoted at the time: 

To-night I bade good-bye to Smith: he went, and left behind 

His good old rooms, those dear old rooms, where oft I sweetly dined ; 


There’s a new year coming up, Filcher, but I shall never see 
The Freshman’s solid breakfast or the Freshman’s heavy tea. 


Upon this battered table, and within these rooms of mine, 

In the early, early morning there'll be many a festive shine, 

And the Dean will come and comment on ‘the most unseemly noise,’ 
Saying, ‘Gentlemen, remember, pray, you're now no longer boys.’ 


When the men come up again, Filcher, and the term is at its height, 
You'll never see me more in these long gay rooms at night ; 

When the old dry wines are circling, and the claret-cup flows cool, 
And the loo is fast and furious with a fiver in the pool. 


Jawkins and I had always been good friends, but we belonged 
to different colleges, and there was not between us that intimacy 
which survives separation. So when we had taken our modest 
degrees we went our several ways; I to Loamshire, the Bar, and 
marriage, and Jawkins to Holy Orders. After he had ‘entered the 
Church,’ as press-men say, I used to hear of him from time to 
time as a popular curate at a southern watering-place, and as 
having won a prize at a lawn-tennis tournament. Then I heard 
of him established in a family living, and devoting his mind to 
the culture of carnations. ‘Poor man! He has taken to 
gardening,’ said the late Dr. Vaughan of a clerical brother at 
Doncaster, in the tone one usually reserves for a friend who has 
taken to drinking. But carnations could not satisfy the ardent 
soul of Jim Jawkins; and, having lost sight of him for several 
years, I lately began to hear strange things of my former friend. 
He had given up horticulture and had taken to reading. In his 
undergraduate days, he had been a bit of a Ritualist, and on 
Sunday evenings was often to be found at St. Barnabas, if he was 
not dining at the Mitre. But now I heard that he had begun to 
talk mysteriously of the Higher Criticism ; and the suspicion that 
he knew some German, combined with the certainty that he knew 
no Greek, had aroused the antagonism of the clerical circle in 
which he moved. The down-grade once touched, his descent was 
rapid. He published a small volume of unintelligible sermons, and 
dedicated it to Bishop Westcott—the sort of book, as Dr. Liddon said, 
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which ‘a Little Fog writes and dedicates tothe Great Fog.’ Very 
shortly afterwards he resigned the family living, and became a 
member of that quaint society which calls itself ‘The Com- 
munity of the Mystification. This Society is the ark and 
sanctuary of the Deep Church. Its glory is to explain away 
everything and commit itself to nothing. It combines a chastened 
Ritualism with a prudent and moderate Rationalism. It keeps an 
ample stock of both commodities on hand, and deals them out to 
the public as the demand arises and the Jumping Cat indicates. 
Its rule is admirably simple. Each member has to believe 
explicitly all that Canon Gore teaches, and implicitly all that he 
may teach in conditions which have not yet arisen. Each member 
must daily recite a chapter of ‘Lux Mundi,’ and learn by heart 
ten lines of Mr. Browning’s poetry. Celibacy is not enforced ; but 
each member is bound to follow the example of Bishop Ken, and 
make at his morning prayers a vow that he will not be married 
before night. A decorous asceticism, not too violently out of 
harmony with the spirit of the age, is cultivated. Pipes are 
forbidden ; but cigarettes are encouraged, with cigars on Sundays 
and the greater festivals. Bicycling is condemned, but tricycling 
is allowed except during Lent and Advent. The associates of the 
community are of both sexes. What need to say that Mr. and 
Mrs. Soulsby are numbered among them? The social reunions 
of the community take place once a month, when cocoa, lemonade, 
and mixed biscuits are consumed by a circle of elegantly-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, and a paper is read by one of the members. 
The topics of these papers vary according to the ‘ trend of thought’ 
prevailing at the moment. If Rationalism is popular, they deal with 
‘The Fairy-tale of Creation,’ or ‘ Voltaire’s Estimate of the Capa- 
bilities of Habakkuk.’ If Ritualism engages the popular mind, 
we have a dissertation on ‘Thuribles according to the Use of 
Bangor,’ or ‘An Inquiry into the Absence of Sky-blue from the 
Roman Sequence of Ecclesiastical Colours.’ Ina community thus 
constituted, Jim Jawkins found himself thoroughly at home. 
Where his. brethren were vague, he was vaguer. Where they 
gushed, he out-gushed the gushiest of them all. Dogma, as 
requiring accurate knowledge and clear thinking, was alien to his 
temperament; but on history—or, as he preferred to call it, 
Philosophy teaching by Example—he was exceptionally great. 
His address to a mothers’ meeting on the ‘ Social Ideals of Thomas 
& Becket’ had a deserved renown; and when he launched his 
passionate argument beginning ‘ But you will tell me he failed at 
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Clarendon,’ not a charwoman in the room but cast down her con- 
victed eyes ; not a laundress who did not quiver before the impend- 
ing refutation. 

Well, here was a preacher after Mr. Soulsby’s own heart ; and 
the Dedication Festival of St. Ursula’s was an occasion worthy 
of the preacher. As he warmed to his theme, Jawkins’s familiar 
fluency became torrential. He protested that of all the joys of 
the Church’s year—the full-blooded revelries of Boxing Day, 
the mellow glories of the Harvest Home—none were equal to the 
pure rapture of a Dedication Festival; and no Dedication 
Festival was so attractive, so imposing, as St. Ursula’s. That 
night he went back in memory to dear old days long gone by, 
when he and their vicar—then two ardent and aspiring lads— 
had joined hand and heart in the resolve that before they died 
they would do something to win the soul of Christian England 
to a due recognition of St. Ursula, and of all that she stood for 
in the blood-stained annals of the Church’s long crusade. And 
Iam persuaded that for the moment he believed all this—for 
Jim Jawkins is an honest fellow—though as a matter of fact he 
had never set eyes on Soulsby till they met last year at a tea- 
party given by the Community of the Mystification. 

A personal reminiscence of that kind always tells. The effect 
was instantaneous. The very choir-boys surceased from sucking 
peppermint and pinching one another's legs. Selina and Bertha 
shed tears ; and the people’s churchwarden, though a pork-butcher, 
was sensibly affected. A veritable Pactolus of copper, varied by 
two half-sovereigns and a five-shilling piece, flowed into the alms- 
bags; and we sang the 444th hymn with indescribable emotion. 

Rising to the spirit of the occasion, Selina had invited 
Jawkins to supper after the service, and had asked a few of our 
more ecclesiastically-minded friends to meet him. The Soulsbys 
were a matter of course, but I confess that I was surprised when 
I heard young Bumpstead’s guffaw on the stairs, and rather 
wondered whether our modest preparations would prove quite 
adequate to the demands of his extremely healthy appetite. 
Selina has a just objection to Sunday cooking, and so arranges 
our meals on the sacred day that the cook may attend evensong or 
walk with the policeman, according as her inclination may 
prompt. Our supper was therefore of a chilly and unexhilarating 
type—sandwiches and salad, Paysandu ox-tongues, and tinned 


. fishes, with some many-coloured combinations of jelly and jam 


and cake and cream, which our cook, a woman of imperfect 
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education, described on the menu as ‘Cold Sweats.’ This sort 
of fare does very well for Soulsby, who at the best of times is no 
great performer with the knife and fork; and for Jawkins, who 
is bound by the rule of his community to drink a cup of Bovril 
and eat three Plasmon biscuits in the vestry immediately after 
preaching. But I could detect a look of ill-concealed disgust on 
the expressive countenance of young Bumpstead, as he surveyed 
our elegantly-spread board and thought regretfully of the 
Sunday sirloin of which he had neglected to eat a third helping 
at one o’clock. To me courteously proffering a sound dinner 
Niersteiner at 13s. a dozen, he replied, almost brusquely, that 
he wasn’t a whale at that sort of tipple, but that, if I could let 
him have a toothful of bitter, it would do him a treat. At 
ordinary times so ill-mannered a demand would have elicited 
from my dear Selina one of those acrid sarcasms before which 
the boldest quails. But now, to my astonishment, she only 
said: ‘It is so stupid of you, Robert, not to have beer always on 
the table ; I have told you repeatedly that so many people prefer 
it to whisky, and I am sure it must be more wholesome than that 
dreadful hock of yours. Of course you will say that women know 
nothing about wine; but all I can say is that I finished some 
which you left a few Sundays ago and it made me ill for a week.’ 

This unlooked-for rally to the support of Philistinism left me 
dumbfoundered ; and it was not till several days later that the 
mystery explained itself. Rummaging in what Selina calls her 
‘boudoir’ for the price-list of Harrod’s Stores, I came upon a 
concealed copy of ‘ Burke’s Landed Gentry,’ which opened of its 
own accord at the letter B and the name 


BUMPSTEAD. 

‘ BumpsteEaD, John, Esq., J.P., D.L., of the Fox Holes, Hamp- 
shire. Born 1840. Married 1870. And has issue (with several 
daughters) an only surviving son, 

JoHN THomas, in Holy Orders, b. 1876,’ 


This, as Mrs. Nickleby said on an historic occasion, came 
upon me like a flash of fire, and almost froze my blood. Or, if 
that be too vehement an expression, it is at least true to say that 
I now perceived a new and unexpected motive in Selina’s domestic 
policy. Dear old Mrs. Topham-Sawyer now resides in the dower- 
house of The Sawpits; which is indeed the bailiff’s cottage 
disguised with a portico and dignified with a greenhouse. Of 
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course she is what the Irish so expressively term ‘An Encum- 
brancer,’ and Selina’s eldest brother has been heard not seldom to 
grumble at the amount of his mother’s jointure, out of all pro- 
portion, he says, to the income of the estate. But, even so, it 
barely suffices for the requirements of genteel life in Loamshire, 
with three weeks at the seaside in the fall of the leaf. It 
therefore becomes a matter of natural piety for Selina to let one 
or other of her unmarried sisters occupy our spare room during 
the season ; and lately Bertha has shown an inclination to begin 
her visits soon after Christmas, and prolong them till we go to 
Harrogate. An easy benevolence is, if a man is any judge of his 
own character, my distinguishing quality; and I have done my 
best to facilitate what I believed to be Selina’s designs for her 
sister’s happiness. Stuccovia, though it knows little of the 
Peerage or the Guards, is not destitute of eligible youth. The 
Cashingtons have a son in a Cavalry regiment, who looks like a 
picture on the outside of a comic song; and young Randolph 
Bounderley (named after a departed statesman) is on the Stock 
Exchange, wears a Malmaison carnation, and drives himself to 
the City in a buggy. 

Believing that Selina would gladly welcome either of these 
youths as a brother-in-law, I have shown them impartial civility ; 
have given them dinners at my more expensive club; and, when 
they dined with us, have substituted a costly Lanson for the 
despised Niersteiner. Young Bumpstead, on the other hand, I 
have always thought it safer to keep at arm’s length; and thereby 
have, as I flattered myself, played into the hands of Selina, who 
was never tired of denouncing him. But it is difficult for man, 
slow man, to keep pace with the vicissitudes of feminine policy, 
and Selina’s conduct on the occasion of our Sunday supper 
showed me that I was quite on the wrong tack. After supper 
Bumpstead was allowed to smoke on the balcony, while Bertha 
prattled artlessly of the collection and the parochial treat. And 
later, when Bertha played a Vesper Hymn of Mr. Soulsby’s 
composing, Bumpstead turned over the music for her, and pro- 
nounced the performance ‘ripping,’ without a hint of rebuke 
from Selina, who normally detests slang. I once knew a lady of 
the highest Tory opinions who condoned the regicidal conduct of 
Cromwell when she found that he belonged to the landed classes 
of Huntingdonshire; and something of this territorial sympathy 
animates the gentle bosom of my loved Selina. 
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THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY: 


BY THE REV. W. H. FITCHETT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.’ 


VII. LUCKNOW AND HAVELOCK, 


Lucknow is only 45 miles from Cawnpore. On July 25, 
Havelock, at the head of his tiny but gallant force, by this time 
tempered in the flame of battle to the quality of mere steel, crossed 
the Ganges in a tempest of rain, and started to rescue the be- 
leaguered garrison of Lucknow from the fate of Cawnpore. But it 
was not until September 25 that Outram and Havelock clambered 
through the shot-battered gun embrasure in the low wall beside 
the Bailey Guard at Lucknow, and brought relief to the hard- 
pressed garrison. And the story of those nine weeks is scribbled 
over with records of daring and of achievement unsurpassed in the 
history of war. 

Havelock left 300 men under Neill to hold Cawnpore, where 
rough but adequate entrenchments had been thrown up. Furious 
rains had swollen the Ganges, and it took him four days to trans- 
port his little force across its turbid and far-extended waters. He 
had under his command Neill’s ‘ blue-caps,’ the 64th, the 84th, 
the 78th, and Brasyer’s Sikhs, a force not quite 1,500 strong—of 
which only 1,200 were British—with ten small field-pieces and a 
troop of sixty horsemen. And with this mere handful of men a 
dozen strong positions had to be carried, a great river crossed, and 
a huge city, swarming with enemies, pierced ! 

The village of Onao barred the road, some nine miles from the 
banks of the Ganges. Every house was held by Oude irregulars, 
a stubborn and hard-fighting race ; the rain-water, lying deep on 
both flanks of the village, made a turning movement impossible. 
The infantry had outmarched the guns, and Havelock wished to 
keep them back till his artillery came up. 

But the men were fiercely impatient, and could hardly be re- 
strained. ‘Pray, sir,’ urged Colonel Hamilton, of the 78th, ‘let 


1 Copyright, 1901, by the Rev. W. H. Fitchett, in the United States of America. 
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them go at the place and have done with it.’ Havelock nodded, 
and in an instant Highlanders and Fusileers, vehemently racing 
against each other, went at a run into the village. Every house 
was a loopholed fortress, and the fighting was stubborn and 
deadly. House after house broke into flames, while clusters of 
Highlanders and Fusileers broke through doors and windows. The 
Oude men, to quote Forbes’s phrase, ‘ fought like wild cats while 
they roasted.’ The 64th next came up at the double, and the 
village was carried. 

Beyond the village the flying guns of the enemy halted, and 
drew up across the narrow causeway, barring it with a fiery hedge 
of shot and flame ; but the ‘ blue-caps,’ their officers leading, swept 
like a human whirlwind down on the guns, and the stubborn 
Oude gunners, to a man, were bayoneted at their pieces. 

Six miles further the walled town of Bussarat Gunj crossed 
the road, its gateway spanning the whole width of the causeway. 
Havelock took his guns within short range of the gateway, and 
commenced to batter it, whilst he despatched the 64th to turn the 
town and cut off the retreat of the enemy. It was clever strategy, 
but the 78th and the Fusileers were too quick, the 64th too slow. 
Highlanders and ‘ blue-caps’ carried trench, gateway, and battery 
with one sustained and angry rush, and as they came storming 
through the gateway with bent heads and bayonets at the charge, 
the enemy were driven, a jumble of flying horsemen, galloping 
artillery, and wrecked infantry, through the town beyond it. The 
64th, it is said, marched reluctantly on their turning movement. 
The men were eager to share the straight rush at the gate. 

Young Havelock, mistaking the men’s temper, galloped up to 
the regiment with a message from his impatient father that lost 
nothing in carrying, ‘ If you don’t go at the village I'll send men 
that will go, and put an everlasting disgrace on you!’ Brave 
men do not lightly endure the whip of a message like that, and 
Forbes relates how a private named Paddy Cavanagh leaped 
from the ranks, ran single-handed in on the enemy, ‘cursing his 
comrades with bitter Irish malisons as he sped, and was literally 
hacked to pieces, fighting like a wild cat in the ranks of his 
enemies’! How the 64th followed where valiant Paddy Cavanagh 
had led may be imagined; but the late arrival of the 64th had 
spoiled Havelock’s combination, and he was too much given to 
vehement rhetoric to spare the heavy-footed 64th a lash of the 
whip. ‘Some of you, he said in his order of the day next 
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morning, ‘ fought yesterday as if the cholera had seized your mind 
as well as your bodies !’ 

Havelock had by this time marched 15 miles, fought two 
battles, used up one-third of his ammunition, and lost by bullet 
or cholera about one-sixth of his force. At this rate of progress 
he would reach Lucknow with powderless guns and 600 bayonets ! 
Cawnpore itself, too, was threatened, and at Dinapore, a vital point 
in the long water-line between Calcutta and Allahabad, three 
regiments of Sepoys had broken into mutiny, and threatened 
Havelock’s communications with the capital. 

Havelock consulted with Tytler, his quartermaster-general, his 
chief engineer, and his son. Young Havelock, with the effer- 
vescing and heady valour of youth, was for ‘ pushing on at all 
hazards ;’ the older men declared this meant the entire destruction 
of the force, and perhaps the loss of Lucknow, and Havelock 
was too good a soldier not to agree with this view. It was an act 
of nobler courage to fall back than to advance, but Havelock’s 
fine-tempered valour was equal to the feat, and he turned the 
faces of his reluctant soldiers back to Cawnpore. 

Neill, fierce and vehement by nature, when he heard the news, 
despatched an amazing letter to his chief. 

‘You ought not to remain a day where you are,’ he wrote. 
‘You talk of advancing as soon as reinforcements reach you. You 
ought to advance again, and not halt until you have rescued, if 
possible, the garrison of Lucknow.’ Havelock, with that note 
of shrill temper which ran through his character, was the last 
man to endure exhortations of this peremptory quality from a 
subordinate. ‘There must be an end,’ he wrote back, ‘to these 
proceedings at once.’ Nothing, he said, but the possibly injury 
to the public service prevented him from putting Neill under 
immediate arrest! ‘But,’ he added, ‘you now stand warned. 
Attempt no further dictation !’ 

The truth is, both men were splendid soldiers, but of a type so 
different that neither could understand the other. Neill was of 
the silent, dour type ; Havelock was too shrill and vocal for him. 
Havelock, on the other hand, often felt Neill’s stern silence to be 
an unsyllabled reproof, and he more than suspected Neill of the 
desire to overbear him. When Neill joined him at Cawnpore, 
Havelock’s first words to him were, ‘ Now, General Neill, let us 
understand each other. You have no power or authority here 
whilst I am here, and you are not to issue a single order here.’ 
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There were the elements of a very pretty quarrel betwixt the 
two soldiers who were upholding the flag of England at the heart 
of the mutiny; and yet, so essentially noble were both men, and 
so fine was their common standard of soldierly duty, that they 
laid aside their personal quarrel absolutely, and stood by each 
other with flawless loyalty till, under the fatal archway at the 
Kaiser Bagh, Neill fell, shot through the head. 

Havelock telegraphed to Calcutta that he could not resume 
his march to Lucknow till he had been reinforced by 1,000 infantry 
and Olphert’s battery complete. Yet on August 4, when he had 
been reinforced by merely a single company and two guns, he 
started afresh for Lucknow, won another costly victory at Bussarat 
Gunj, and then fell back once more on Cawnpore, with cholera, 
raging amongst hismen. Almost every fourth British soldier under 
his command was disabled either by sickness or wounds. Havelock 
had simply to wait till reinforcements came up; but he relieved 
his feelings while he waited by marching out and destroying 
Bithoor, Nana Sahib’s palace. 

The days crept past leaden-footed ; reinforcements trickled in, 
so to speak, drop by drop. Not till September 16 was Havelock 
ready for the final march to Lucknow. And then Outram arrived 
to supersede him! It was, in a sense, a cruel stroke to Havelock. 
But he and Outram were tried comrades, knitted to each other by 
a friendship woven of the memories and companionship of many 
years, and Outram was himself one of the most chivalrous and 
self-effacing men that ever lived. The story of how he refused 
to take the command out of Havelock’s hands, confined himself to 
his civil office as commissioner, and put himself, as a mere volunteer, 
under Havelock’s orders, is an oft-told and most noble tale. 

On September 19 Havelock crossed the Ganges, by this time 
bridged, with a force numbering 3,000 men ofallarms. The Madras 
Fusileers, the 5th (Northumberland) Fusileers, the 84th, and two 
companies of the 64th, under Neill, formed the first brigade. The 
second brigade, under Colonel Hamilton, consisted of the 78th High- 
landers, the 90th, and Brasyer’s Sikhs. The artillery consisted of 
three batteries, under Maude, Olpherts, and Eyre respectively ; and 
no guns that ever burned powder did more gallant and desperate 
service than these. The pieces, indeed, might well have been 
stored, as heroic relics, in some great museum. The cavalry was 
made up of 109 volunteers and 59 native horsemen, under Barrow. 

The rain fell as though another Noachian deluge was imminent. 
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The rice-fields on either side of the road were either lakes or 
quagmires. The column, however, pushed on with eager and 
cheerful, if wet-footed, courage. The Sepoys held the village of 
Mungulwagh strongly. Havelock smote them in front with his 
artillery, turned their flank with his infantry, marching—or, rather, 
splashing—through the swamps, and when the Sepoys had been, 
in this manner, hustled out of the town, he launched his little 
squadron of cavalry upon them. Outram rode among the troopers 
armed with nothing but a gold-mounted cane, with which he 
thumped the heads and shoulders of the flying enemy, 

Here some mutineers, stained with special crimes, fell into 
Havelock’s hands, and Maude, in his ‘ Memories of the Mutiny, 
tells how Havelock asked him ‘if he knew how to blow a man 
from a gun.’ This art does not form part of the curriculum 
at Woolwich, but Maude could only touch his cap and say he 
‘would try.’ Here is a grim picture of the doings of that stern 
time :— 

When we halted for the night I moved one of my guns on to the causeway, 
unlimbered it, and brought it into ‘action front.’ The evening was just beginning 
to grow dusk, and the enemy were still in sight, on the crest of some rising ground 
a few hundred yards distant. The remainder of my guns were ‘ parked’ in a‘nice 
mango-tope to the right of the road. ... The first man led out wasa fine-looking 
young Sepoy, with good features, and a bold, resolute expression. He begged 
that he might not be bound, but this could not be allowed, and I had his wrists 
tied tightly each to the upper part of a wheel of the gun. Then I depressed 
the muzzle, until it pointed to the pit of his stomach, just below the sternum. We 
put no shot in, and I only kept one gunner (besides the ‘ firing’ number) near the 
gun, standing myself about 10 ft. to the left rear. The young Sepoy looked un- 
dauntedly at us during the whole process of pinioning ; indeed, he never flinched 
for a moment. Then I ordered the port-fire to be lighted, and gave the word 
‘Fire!’ There was a considerable recoil from the gun, and a thick cloud of smoke 
hung over us. As this cleared away, we saw two legs lying in front of the gun, 
but no other sign of what had, just before, been a human being and a brave man. 
At this moment, perhaps from six to eight seconds after the explosion, down fell 
the man’s head ameng us, slightly blackened, but otherwise scarcely changed. 
It must have gone straight up into the air, probably about 200 feet. 


This was stern, uncanny occupation for a humane-minded 
British officer! But the times were stern, the crisis supreme. 

On the evening of the second day’s march the air was full of a 
faint, far-off, vibrating sound. It was the distant roar of the enemy’s 
cannon breaking like some angry and dreadful sea on the besieged 
Residency! When the camp was pitched Havelock fired a royal 
salute, hoping the sound would reach the ears of the beleaguered 
garrison, and tell them rescue was coming; but the faint wind 
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failed to carry the sound to the Residency. When the soldiers 
began their march on September 23, Lucknow was only 16 miles 
distant, and by noon the Alumbagh was in sight, held by a force 
of some 12,000 men. 

Havelock turned the enemy’s right with his second brigade, 
while he engaged the enemy’s guns with Eyre’s battery in front. 
Olpherts, with his guns, was sent to assist the turning movement. 
Here is a stirring battle picture drawn by Forbes : 


At a stretching gallop, with some volunteer cavalry in front of it, the horse 
battery dashed up the road past the halted first brigade, which cheered loudly as 
the cannon swept by, Neill waving his cap and leading thecheering. On the left 
of the road there was a great deep trench full of water, which had somehow to 
be crossed. Led by Barrow, the cavalry escort plunged in and scrambled 
through, and then halted to watch how Olpherts would conquer the obstacle. 
‘Hellfire Jack’ was quite equal to the occasion, and his men were as reckless as 
himself. With no abatement of speed the guns were galloped into the great 
trough. For a moment there was chaos—a wild medley of detachments, drivers, 
guns, struggling horses, and splashing water; and then the guns were out on the 
further side, nobody and nothing the worse for the scramble, all hands on the 
alert to obey Olpherts’ stentorian shout, ‘ Forward at a gallop!’ 


Hamilton’s men marched and fought knee-deep in water; but the 
enemy’s right was smashed, his centre tumbled into ruin, and the 
men of the 78th and the Fusileers actually carried the Alumbagh 
in ten minutes! To tumble 12,000 men into flight and carry the 
Alumbagh in this fashion, and in a space so brief, was a great feat ; 
and while the men were in the exultation of victory, a messenger 
came riding in with the news—unhappily not true—that Delhi 
had fallen ! 

On the 24th the little force rested, while its leaders matured 
their plans for the advance to the Residency. Before them ran the 
great canal, the road crossing it by what was called the Charbagh- 
bridge. Havelock’s plan was to bridge the Goomtee, the river into 
which the canal ran, march along its further bank round the city 
to its north-west angle, and recross by the iron bridge immediately 
in front of the Residency, and in this way avoid the necessity of 
forcing his way, with desperate and bloody street-fighting, through 
the interlaced and tangled lanes of the city. 

But the soil between the canal and the river was little better 
than a marsh, and it was determined to force the Charbagh-bridge, 
advance on a lane which skirted the left bank of the canal, then 
turn sharply to the left, and fight a way across the city to the 
Residency. 

Three hundred footsore and sick men were left to hold the 
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Alumbagh. In the grey dawn of September 25, Havelock’s men, 
scanty in number, worn with marching, and hardened with a score 
of fights, were falling into line for the final march, which was to 
relieve Lucknow. ‘The sergeants of companies,’ says an eye- 
witness, ‘acting on their orders, were shouting “Fall out, all 
you men that are footsore or sick ;” but many added the taunt, 
“and all you fellows whose heart isn’t good as well!”’ But no 
man fell out of the ranks that grey September morning on that 
coward’s plea! At half-past eight the bugles sang out the advance, 
and with a cheer, and a quick step which the officers could scarcely 
restrain from breaking into the double, the men moved off for the 
last act in this great adventure. 

Maude’s guns moved first, covered by two companies of the 
dth Fusileers. Outram rode by Maude’s side with the leading 
gun. Instantly, from a wide front, a cruel and deadly fire smote 
the head of the little column. From the enemy’s batteries on 
either flank, carefully laid and admirably served, from the 
cornfields, from the garden walls, from the house-roofs, a terrific 
fire of musketry and cannon-shot lashed, as with a scourge of 
flame, the causeway on which the English guns were moving. 
Maude’s guns were halted, and opened fiercely in answer to 
this fire. The men fell fast. A musket-ball passed through 
Outram’s arm, but, says Maude, ‘he only smiled, and asked one 
of us to tie his handkerchief tightly above the wound.’ The 
cluster of British guns, with their gallant gunners, stood in the 
very centre of a tempest of shot. Here is a picture, drawn by 
Maude, of the carnage in his battery :— 


Almost at the same moment the finest soldier in our battery, and the best 
artilleryman I have ever known, Sergeant-Major Alexander Lamont, had the 
whole of his stomach carried away by a round shot. He looked up to me for a 
moment with a piteous expression, but had only strength to utter two words, ‘Oh, 
God!’ when he sank dead on the road. Just then another round shot took off the 
leg, high up the thigh, of the next senior sergeant, John Kiernan. He was after- 
wards carried back to the Alumbagh, but soon died from the shock. Kiernan 
was an excellent specimen of a Roman Catholic North of Ireland soldier. He 
was as true as-steel. Another tragic sight on that road was the death of a fine 
young gunner, the only one, I believe, who wore an artillery jacket that day. A 
round shot took his head clean off, and for about a second the body stood straight 
up, surmounted by the red collar, and then fell flat in the road. But as fast as 
the men of the leading gun detachments were swept away by the enemy’s fire 
I replaced them by volunteers from other guns. Several times I turned to the 
calm, cool, grim general standing near, and asked him to allow us to advance, as 
we could not possibly do any good by halting there. He agreed with me, but 
(jd not like to take the responsibility of ordering us to go on, 
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At last the order to move on came, and Charbagh-bridge was 
reached. It was defended on the further side by a solid earthen 
rampart 7 feet high, but with a narrow slit in the middle through 
which one man at a time could pass. It was armed with six guns, 
two of them 24-pounders. Tall houses, crowded with musketry- 
men, covered the bridge with their fire, and solid battalions were 
drawn up in its rear. Maude was planted with two of his guns in 
the open, and within short range of the enemy’s battery, and 
commenced a valiant duel with it. Outram led the 5th Fusileers 
by a detour for the purpose of smiting the battery at the bridge- 
head with a flank-fire. Maude’s two guns were fighting six, at a 
distance of 150 yards, and his gunners fell fast. 

Again and again he had to call for volunteers to work his guns 
from the Madras Fusileers lying down under cover near him. 
The guns were of an ancient pattern, and carried a large leathern 
pouch full of loose powder for priming uses. ‘As the lane was 
very narrow,’ says Maude, ‘ the two guns were exceedingly close 
to one another, and when in their recoil they passed each other, 
amid a shower of sparks and smoke, they frequently set fire to the 
loose powder in the priming pouches, and blew the poor gunners 
up!’ Yet Mande’s gallant lads worked their guns unflinchingly. 

Neill stood in a bay of a garden wall close by, with his ‘ blue- 
caps’ lying down under cover, waiting till Outram’s flanking 
movement should tell on the enemy’s battery ; and Maude, with 
his artillerymen almost all shot down, said to young Havelock, 
‘Do something, in the name of Heaven!’ Havelock rode through 
the tempest of shot to Neill, and urged an immediate rush on the 
bridge ; but Neill, with soldierly coolness, declared he would not 
move without orders. Then young Havelock played a boyish and 
gallant trick. He rode quietly off, turned round a bend in the 
road, and a moment after came back at a gallop, gave a smart 
salute to Neill as he pulled up his horse on its haunches, and said, 
as though bringing an order from his father, ‘ You are to carry the 
bridge at once, sir!’ 

At the word, Arnold, who commanded the ‘ blue-caps,’ leaped 
to his feet and raced on to the bridge, his men rising with a shout 
and following him. Havelock and ‘Tytler overtook him at a 
gallop, and the bridge in a moment was covered with a mass of 
charging soldiers. 

But a blast of shot from the guns at its head—the deep bellow 
of the 24-pounders sounding high above the tumult—swept the 
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bridge for a moment clear. Arnold had fallen with both legs 
smashed, Tytler’s horse had gone down with its brave rider ; only 
young Havelock and a corporal of the Fusileers, named Jakes, 
stood unhurt. Havelock rode coolly up to the rampart of earth, 
and, waving his sword, called to the Fusileers to ‘come on;’ and 
Corporal Jakes, as he busily plied his musket, shouted to Have- 
lock, soothingly, ‘ Never fear, sir! We'll soon have the beggars 
out of that!’ All this took but a few seconds of time; the Sepoys 
were toiling with frantic energy to reload their guns. Then 
through the white smoke came the rush of the Madras Fusileers 
—an officer leading. Over the bridge, up the seven-foot rampart, 
through the intervals betwixt the guns as with a single impulse, 
came the levelled bayonets and fierce faces of the charging British, 
and the bridge was won! 

The entire British force came swiftly over, the 78th was left 
to hold the bridge and form the rearguard, while the British 
column swung to the right and pushed on through the narrow 
Jane that bordered the canal. 

The 78th, while guarding the bridge, had a very trying experi- 
ence. A great force of the enemy came down the Cawnpore road with 
banners flying and loud beating of drums, and flungitself with wild 
courage on the Highlanders. A little stone temple stood a hun- 
dred yards up the road, commanding the bridge ; the Sepoys took 
possession of this, and from it galled the Highlanders cruelly with 
their fire. Hastings, of the 78th, stepped out to the front, and 
called for volunteers to storm the temple. There was an angry 
rush of Highlanders up the road; the temple was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, and then held as a sort of outwork to the 
bridge. 

The Sepoys next brought up three brass guns, and lashed temple 
and road alike with their fire. Webster, an officer of the 78th, 
famous for his swordsmanship and strength, called out, ‘ Who’s 
for these infernal guns ?’ and ran out, sword in hand. His High- 
landers followed him, but could no’ overtake Webster, who 
sprang upon the guns, and slew a gunner, just in the act of 
putting his linstock to the touch-hole, with a stroke so mighty 
that it clove the Sepoy through skull and jaws almost to the 
collar-bone! The guns were captured, dragged with a triumphant 
skirl of the pipes to the canal, and flung in, and the Highlanders 
set off to follow the column. 

They did not follow in its immediate track, but made a wide 
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sweep to the right, and both sections of the column, with much 
stern fighting, reached what was called the Chutter Munzil Palace. 
‘Here,’ says Forbes, ‘were the chiefs of the little army. On his 
big “ waler ” sat Outram, a splash of blood across his face, and one 
arm in a sling, the Malacca cane, which formed his sole weapon in 
battle, still grasped in the hand of the sound limb. Havelock, on 
foot, was walking up and down on Outram’s near side, with short 
steps. All around them, at a little distance, were officers, and 
outside of the circle so formed were soldiers, guns, wounded men, 
bullocks, camels ’—all the tumult, in a word, of the battle. 

Outram and Havelock disagreed as to the next step to be taken. 
Outram—the cooler brain of the two—wished to halt for the 
night, and then to push their way in the morning through the suc- 
cessive courts of the palaces right up to the Residency. Havelock 
was eager to complete the day’s work, and reach the Residency 
with a final and desperate rush. 

A long, winding, and narrow street stretched before them up 
to the Bailey Guard gate, the entrance to the Residency. It was 
true that every cross street that broke its length was swept by 
the fire of the enemy’s guns, that the houses were loopholed and 
crowded with Sepoys, and from the flat roofs of the houses above 
a tempest of fire would be poured upon the British. But 
Havelock was full of warlike impatience. ‘There is the street,’ 
said he; ‘we see the worst. We shall be slated, but we can push 
through, and get it over.’ Outram acknowledged afterwards that 
he ought to have said, ‘ Havelock, we have virtually reached the 
Residency. I now take the command ;’ but he added to the confes- 
sion, ‘My temper got a little the better of me, and I said, ‘In 
God’s name, then, let us go on.”’ 

The Highlanders led, Havelock and Outram, riding with their 
leading files. Brasyer’s Sikhs followed. From house-roof, from 
door, from window, from every cross lane poured a tempest of 
shot, and through it the British could only push with dogged, 
all-enduring courage, seldom ‘halting to fire back. And this 
experience stretched over more than three-quarters of a mile! 
Here is a little battle vignette taken from Forbes : 


‘In the foremost company of the Highland regiment were two staunch com- 
rades, named Glandell and M‘Donough, Irishmen and Catholics among the Scots 
and Presbyterians. In this street of death M‘Donough’s leg was shattered by a 
bullet. He fell, but was not left to die. His stalwart chum raised the wounded 
man, took him on his back, and trudged on with his heavy burden. Nor did the 
hale man thus encumbered permit himself to be a non-combatant. When a 
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chance offered him to fire a shot, Glandell propped his wounded comrade up 
against some wall, and would betake himself to his rifle, while it could be of 
service. Then he would pick M‘Donough up again, and stagger cheerily 
onward, till the well-deserved goal of safety was reached.’ 


The road at one point ran under an archway, and here Neill 
met with his death-shot. He drew up his horse by the arch quite 
coolly, and was steadying the soldiers as they swept through it. 
A Sepoy leaned forward from a window above the arch, with his 
musket almost touching Neill’s head. Neill sat with his face 
turned to his shoulder, watching a gun going through the archway, 
when the Sepoy fired. His bullet struck the side of Neill’s head 
above the ear, and killed him instantly. Out of the tumult and 
passion of the fight thus dropped, in a moment, this most 
gallant of soldiers. 

Still the fierce fight raged. Still, beaten with a tempest of 
shot, the tormented column pushed on its dogged way. Suddenly 
from the head of the column rose a mighty shout. It was not 
the cry of soldiers at the charge, full of the wrath of battle. It 
was a great cry of exultation and triumph. Through the grey 
twilight, dark with eddying smoke, the leading files of the 
British had seen the battered archway of the Bailey Guard. The 
goal was reached. 

The beleaguered garrison had listened, with what eagerness may 
be imagined, to the tumult of the fight as it crept nearer them. 
Its smoke was blowing over their defences. Those who watched 
the advance from the Residency could measure the approach of the 
relieving force by the attitudes and gestures of the Sepoys on the 
house-tops, as they fired furiously down on the gallant column 
forcing its way along the streets beneath them. The storm of 
sound grew louder, clearer, deeper. Suddenly, through the smoke 
and twilight, they caught a glimpse of figures on horseback, the 
gleam of bayonets, the white faces and red uniforms of British 
soldiers. An earthwork blocked the Bailey gate itself, but the 
handful of men acting as the garrison of the gate, pulled hurriedly 
back from its ragged embrasure in the wall, to the left of the 
entrance, one of the guns, and through that embrasure—Outram, 
on his big Australian horse, leading—came the Highlanders, with 
Havelock and his staff; then the Sikhs ; then the Fusileers. The 
Residency was reached ! 

How the shout of exultation ran round the seventeen shot- 
battered posts of the long-besieged entrenchments can be imagined. 
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The women, the children, the very sick in the hospital, lent their 
voices to that shout. The Highlanders, who came first, poured 
their Celtic exclamations and blessings on the men and women 
they had rescued. ‘We expected to have found only your bones,’ 
said one. That the children were still alive filled the gallant but 
soft-hearted Highlanders with amazed joy. ‘The big, rough- 
bearded soldiers,’ wrote one of the rescued ladies, ‘were seizing 
the little children out of our arms, kissing them with tears running 
down their cheeks, and thanking God that they had come in time 
to save them from the fate of those at Cawnpore.’ 

Let it be remembered that for more than eighty days the 
garrison had lived under the shadow of death. No message, no 
whisper of news, from the outside world had reached them. Their 
rescuers were men of the same name and blood, who had fought 
their way as if through the flames of the Pit to reach and save 
them! And into what a mood of passionate joy amongst the 
delivered, and of passionate exultation and triumph amongst the 
deliverers, the crowd which thronged the Residency that night 
was lifted may be more easily imagined than described. It was a 
night worth living for ; almost worth dying for! 

Lady Inglis has told how she listened to the tremendous cheer- 
ing that welcomed the British across the Residency lines, and how 
her husband brought up ‘a short, quiet-looking, grey-haired man,’ 
who she guessed at once was Havelock. It was a great triumph, 
but a great price was paid for it. The relieving column, out of its 
3,000 men, lost in killed or wounded more than 700, nearly one 
in every four of its whole number! 

One unfortunate incident marked the relief. As the High- 
landers approached the Baily Guard gate they took Aitken’s men of 
the 13th N.J. for the enemy, and leaped upon them with gleaming 
and angry bayonets, and slew some before their blunder was dis- 
covered. It was never imagined that the very outpost of the 
heroic garrison would be found to consist of Sepoys, fighting with 
such long-enduring loyalty against their own countrymen. It 
was a cruel fate for these faithful Sepoys to perish under the 
bayonets of the relieving force. 

Still another remarkable incident may be described. A cluster 
of doolies, with wounded officers and men, lost its way in the 
tangled streets and was cut off. Nine men of the escort, with five 
wounded, took refuge in a small building which formed one side 
ef the gateway where Neill had been shot; and for a whole day 
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and night they defended themselves against overwhelming numbers. 
Dr. Home, of the 90th, was one of the party, and has left a graphic 
account of what is perhaps the most brilliant little incident in the 
whole history of the siege. 

The Sepoys kept up a bitter and tireless fire on the single door- 
way of the room held by the nine. One of the British, a Fusileer 
named McManus, stood outside the doorway, sheltering himself 
behind a pillar, and shot down man after man of the enemy. 
So cool and quick and deadly was his fire that the Sepoys feared 
to make arush. At last their leader, to encourage them, shouted 
there were but three sahibs in the house; whereupon the whole 
fourteen, wounded included, joined in a loud cheer to undeceive 
them. Captain Arnold, of the Fusileers, lay wounded in one of 
the abandoned doolies visible through the doorway. Two gallant 
privates, Ryan and McManus, charged out through the fire and 
carried their officer into the house. They ran out a second time 
and brought in a wounded private; but in each case the comrade 
they carried was mortally wounded while in their arms. 

Again and again some leader of the Sepoys ran out, heading a 
charge on the doorway ; but each time the leader was shot, and 
the Sepoys fell back. The sorely beleaguered party was rescued 
the next morning. Just when hope seemed to have abandoned 
them a new blast of musketry volleys was heard at a little distance, 
and one of the Fusileers recognised the regular sound. He jumped 
up, shouting, ‘Oh, boys, them’s our own chaps!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


From her own lips and as much as possible in her own words, 
Ihave set down these reminiscences of my old friend, Miss Louisa 
Courtenay.—M. H. 


The advent of a new century seems to set the youth of one 
approaching her ninetieth year still farther into the distance, 
and it lends an access of ‘ venerability’ to one’s age to be able to 
say that one was born when the last century was still in its 
teens: a fact which makes the little details of domestic life as 
well as the graver events of childhood’s recollections assume 
something of the importance of ancient history. 

When my father, Philip Courtenay, barrister-at-law, about 
the year 1810, took a house in Montagu Street, Russell Square, 
he was ashamed to tell his professional friends that he had 
moved into so fashionable a neighbourhood. A little later, my 
old friend W B ’s father bought a plot of land where 
Queen’s Gate now stands, for 800/., and refused 40,0000. for it a 
few years afterwards. The son of my father’s trustee, and our 
life-long friend, Sir Charles Morgan, lived with his wife, Sydney 
Lady Morgan, in a new house in William Street, Lowndes 
Square, only one side of the square being then in existence. 
There were toll bars at Tyburn—where the Marble Arch now 
stands—at Hyde Park Corner, and at Kensington. 

My three brothers were at school at Putney, and it was one 
af my greatest pleasures to ride out with my father to see them. 
Our way lay along the King’s Road, Chelsea, which was then a 
thing of beauty, made up of orchards on either hand, and stately 
villas of the time of Anne and even earlier, standing behind tall 
iron gates wrought in fine scroll and ornament; and on each 
close-cropped lawn, it seems to me as I look back, there always 
stood a spreading cedar and a mulberry-tree. In spring time, 
when the orchards were a mass of pink and white, as a setting to 
the beautiful old houses, the scene was indeed a fair one, and 
I have seen its destruction with sorrow. In those days we were 
sent to Chelsea, as to Kensington, for change of air after illness, 
or for the summer holidays. To Broadstairs, the beloved Broad- 
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stairs of my youth, we went continually ; the old black pier stood 
then as it does now, the work of the hand of man for once out- 
living a work of nature, for the rocky arch, which then stood out 
to sea on the other side of the pretty bay, has long since been 
swept away. There I first saw Queen Victoria—a chubby little 
girl of six, with a straw bonnet and a long green veil. 

To stand at the nursery window of the house in Montagu 
Street, and see the lamplighter running along, his ladder upon 
his shoulder, to light the dim oil lamps was another of my 
earliest pleasures, and his swiftness of foot became proverbial in 
the saying: ‘Run like a lamplighter!’ When some years 
later came the discovery of gas, and the streets were lighted 
with it, the innovation was considered rather vulgar, Grosvenor 
Square holding out against it the longest of all. Another plea- 
sure was to see the watchman get into his box at the corner 
of the street at nightfall, and perhaps there are few who can 
remember when ‘boxing the watch,’ overturning his box upon 
the unfortunate watchman, rendering him a helpless and half- 
suffocated prisoner, was one of the amusements of the young 
bucks and dandies of the day. The street cries were many; 
that of the ‘ galanty’ show, a kind of primitive magic-lantern, 
was my favourite, for the showman was sometimes called in for 
the children’s entertainment. 

Some of the inconveniences of the dress of eighty years ago 
can hardly be realised nowadays: the universal low bodices, some- 
times with a tippet, sometimes without, and always fastened up 
the back, which made it impossible to dress without assistance, and 
the fragility of the white muslins and lawns most generally worn, 
even in winter. Perhaps our feet were the most helpless, shod 
always in low shoes and sandals, both in and out of doors. The 
husband ofa young friend of ours was always much annoyed if his 
wife’s shoe-strings came untied when they were out walking 
together. He at last threatened, as they were going out late one 
afternoon, that he would go on without her if it happened again. 
They lived in Grosvenor Street, and before reaching the square a 
passer-by said, ‘ Your shoe-strings are untied, ma’am,’ pointing to 
the two long black ribbons trailing on the ground. The lady 
stopped to tie them, and her husband, true to his word, walked on, 
but waited round the corner, just out of her sight. What was 
his horror to see his wife suddenly run across the street and hit a 
strange gentleman a smart blow on the back, crying, ‘You wretch, 
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why didn’t you wait for me?’ The soles of our outdoor shoes 
were thicker, but I can remember the time when even gaiters, a 
novelty from France, had not made their appearance, while boots, 
another Parisian innovation, and called bottines, with cloth tops, 
came some years later. On the other hand, taste was simpler 
and dress cheaper. Girls never wore silk of an evening, and the 
best Paris dressmaker charged six or seven guineas for a dress 
which now costs twelve or fourteen. A young lady never wore a 
wreath, only a flower in her hair, until her marriage. My father 
wore a jabot, and always dressed in black after my mother’s death; 
his hats were of beaver, and for evening dress his trousers were 
made tight to the ankle and called pantaloons. His friends wore 
coats of divers colours, blue cloth with brass buttons being the 
most usual. 

The inconveniences of dress were as nothing to the difficulty of 
getting about in those days; it was impossible for a lady to walk 
abroad unattended—even the short distance to church on Sundays 
she was followed by a servant carrying her prayer-book. Until 
my father set up his carriage he kept riding horses for himself, 
and ponies for my brothers and me. Our groom was an old Life- 
guardsman who had been through the Peninsular War and at the 
Battle of Waterloo. He had many a tale to tell, and was a great 
favourite with us children, I owed to him, some years later, the 
good view I had of Queen Victoria on her way to open her first 
Parliament. I was out riding and found St. James’s Street 
blocked ; I was about to turn back when the groom said, ‘ It’s my 
old regiment that’s keeping the line, miss. I think I can get 
them to let you stand your horse between two of the troopers ; 
it’s not such a big one.’ No sooner said than done, and I found 
myself comfortably wedged in between two mounted Lifeguards- 
men as the Queen passed in her youthful majesty and state, to 
open the first of her long series of Parliaments. 

My father was fond of horses, and when going on circuit would 
send his horses on and post part of the way, riding the remainder. 
A point of etiquette among barristers made it considered not 
correct that they should travel by the stage-coach when going on 
circuit, for fear they should curry favour with the attorneys. So 
four of them would club together and take a postchaise. As a 
proof of the simpler habits of those days, I may mention that it 
was usual among barristers that their clerks should act as butlers ; 
they lived in the house, had charge of the wine and plate, went 
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to chambers in the morning, and waited at table of an evening. 
Dinner was served at 4 or 5 o'clock, and as barristers went back 
to chambers afterwards, they did not sit so long over their wine 
as most men. 

I only remember travelling by stage-coach once; we travelled 
generally in our own carriage with post-horses. It was on 
returning from Brighton after the holidays, and we had a spill 
on the way, all four horses coming down, which was considered 
rather an unusual thing. Nobody was much hurt, and after 
a short delay we went gaily on again, and I think there was 
some truth in the remark I heard from an old coachman some 
years later on the first introduction of railways, ‘When there’s a 
coaching accident, why, there you are, but when there’s a railway 
accident, where are you?’ It was a beautiful sight to see the 
start of the Brighton to London mail-coach, and one of the 
favourite amusements of visitors—the fine turn-out, the four 
ostlers standing with their hand on the corner of the horse-cloths, 
and, on the stroke of the clock, their simultaneous spring back 
as the coachman raised his whip, and the horses sprang forward 
as if consciously proud and happy. I am free to confess that my 
favourite mode of conveyance in towns was the sedan-chair. How 
else could one be certain, even in the most boisterous weather, to 
arrive at one’s destination dry, warm, and tidy, nipped up as one 
was in one’s own hall, and set down in that of the house where 
one’s dinner or ball was going on? Edinburgh and Bath were the 
last places where I was thus conveyed to evening parties; in 
London the sedan-chair had just become extinct. Travelling was 
so expensive, that gentlemen thought twice before accepting an 
invitation for a week’s shooting. It took three days and cost 101. 
to go from Edinburgh to London. I have no recollection of my 
first journey by a railway train, but J do remember that the first 
use we made of the electric telegraph was to inquire for the 
Derby winner at the Paddington Great Western Railway station. 

When the twopenny London post-office was established, it was 
not etiquette to make use of it for private letters, and I remember 
my father’s annoyance when a stupid footman had posted a letter 
to Sir Robert Peel instead of sending it by a groom. ‘It seems 
so impertinent to send a private letter toa man like Sir Robert 
Peel by post.’ Invitations and their answers were always sent by 


hand. 
The drinking and swearing habits of those days did not come 
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much under my personal observation, and yet I saw enough of 
them to appreciate the improvement that has taken place since 
then. Gentlemen were often tipsy at balls, and I remember on 
one occasion my partner not coming to claim his dance because 
his friends had just led him away tipsy. Scotland was far worse 
than England, and one New Year’s Day at Edinburgh I did not 
see one sober man in the streets. Swearing was almost universal, 
and I have heard oaths drop from the lips of peeresses. One old 
general of our acquaintance was so inveterate a swearer that a 
clergyman friend of his implored him to at least render his exple- 
tives harmless by substituting the words ‘corks and bottles’ for 
his habitual oaths. I had a parrot at the time and taught him to 
say ‘corks and bottles.’ One day the general came to call and 
soon broke out into his old habit, upon which the parrot from the 
next room cried, ‘ Oh, fie, General, say corks and bottles.’ 

My first acquaintance with the stern realities of life occurred 
when I was about five years old, in witnessing my mother’s grief 
on hearing that her friend, Mrs. Perry, and her eldest daughter, 
Honoria, had been seized by Algerine pirates in the Mediterranean 
on their way home from Italy, and held to ransom. I believe 
they were well and honourably treated during their captivity, 
which was not a long one, the money for their ransom being 
quickly forthcoming. Often, too, I have heard my father relate 
how, when he was six or seven years old, he was travelling through 
France with his parents and they were detained no less than five 
years at Boulogne by the Revolutionary Government before being 
allowed to sail for England. He well remembered being stopped 
by the mob when out walking with the nursemaid, and they were 
both forced to dance round a bonfire, in which was being burned 
an effigy of poor Marie Antoinette. On another occasion he went 
into a pastry-cook’s shop to buy some péte de guimauve, of which 
he was very fond, and tendered an assignat in payment. The 
man took it, but remarked that a young gentleman with a fine 
gold watch ought to be ashamed to pay for his purchase with an 
assignat. 

I have said that Sir Charles and Lady Morgan were among our 
oldest and most valued friends, and at their little house in 
William Street one met many of the most distinguished members 
of English society. As, during her early visits to Paris, the 
authoress of ‘The Wild Irish Girl’ and ‘France’ had known 
Humboldt, Talma, the Marquise de Villette, Voltaire’s ‘belle et 
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bonne,’ who had sent her a copy of her ‘ Fables,’ General La 
Fayette—a great favourite with both husband and wife—and 
Benjamin Constant, so in London she numbered Lady Caroline 
Lamb, Lady Charleville, Lady Cook, and many remarkable and 
prominent men, the Duke of Wellington for one, among her 
friends. Lady Morgan had inherited none of her father Robert 
Owenson’s good looks. The latter had been a remarkably handsome 
man, and the near relative of Oliver Goldsmith, who had intro- 
duced him to Garrick at the commencement of his career as an 
actor, and perhaps to this relationship Lady Morgan may have cwed 
something of her literary talent. She had rather a broad face, 
thoroughly Irish in expression and feature, and the description 
given of her by one who had known her in Dublin before she 
settled in London was a faithful one, except as regarded the 
‘wig, —she had abundant and still dark hair to the last: ‘ Hardly 
more than four feet high, with a slightly curved spine, uneven 
shoulders and eyes, Lady Morgan glided about in a close-cropped 
wig, bound by a fillet or solid band of gold, her face all animation, 
and with a witty word for everybody.’ She never told her age, 
and concealed it very successfully. Hearing that someone had 
called her short, she was annoyed: ‘ He should have said Jittle, not 
short.’ Her dress has been described as presenting ‘a gorgeous and 
picturesque appearance.’ She made her clothes herself. Writing 
from Paris in 1818 to her sister, Lady Clarke, she says she is at 
work on a white satin gown with a lace flounce; the skirt is 
finished, and she is about to make the corsage: ‘ but of corsage 
there is hardly any,’ so it will not be much trouble to make. 
Another letter speaks of the lighting of the theatres in Paris with 
gas; ‘The fair portion of the auditory to a man inveigh against it 
because it does not ‘‘ become ” the complexion so well as the light 
of spermaceti.’ 

Sir Charles was an inveterate punster, and for all her wit and 
humour his wife neither cared for nor understood his puns. She 
was consulting me one day about getting a new back breadth for 
a velvet dress, and complaining that it was so expensive. ‘ Not at 
all, my dear,’ said her husband, ‘ the cheapest thing there is, for 
when it is old it looks as if it were sat in. We all laughed, but 
she repeated, ‘Satin, satin, I don’t understand.’ They were a 
most attached couple, and she often used to exclaim, ‘I am a very 
distinguished woman ’—a murmur of polite acquiescence from the 
company —‘I am a literary woman with a good husband, Each 
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had an appreciative admiration of the powers of the other. Sir 
Charles was a highly cultivated man and a very good writer. Lady 
Morgan’s social brilliancy led to the claims of her husband being 
overlooked by the ‘ polloi,’ though he was far from commonplace. 
His wife was genuinely proud of him, and remarked to me once 
how much better claim men like him and my father had to be 
‘literary’ than the scribblers to whom the title nowadays is 
awarded. Mr. Grote asked me if I had remarked ‘how much 
backbone the “ Athenzeum” (paper) had lost’ by his death. Sir 
Charles had been a constant contributor. 

Towards the end of her life Lady Morgan’s eyesight failed, 
and I helped her with her ‘ Passages from my Autobiography,’ 
copying and writing to her dictation. On one occasion I hap- 
pened to make a Latin quotation. ‘Is that Latin ?’ she said ; 
‘put in that, put in that. Make the gruel thick and slab!’ 
After her death, with her niece Sydney, I went through all Sir 
Charles’s and her letters before their marriage with a view to their 
publication. The letters were delightful, but we decided against 
giving them to the world; half a century ago there was a greater 
reticence in such matters than there is now, and the private 
letters of celebrated people were held more sacred. I remember 
to this day one of his which was a long and impassioned lament 
at her absence, he being at Baron’s Court with Lord and Lady 
Abercorn, while she was amusing herself in Dublin, where he was 
a little jealous of her flirtation, and entreating her in moving 
terms to come back quickly. Her answer to the pathetic appeal 
began, ‘ Well, I am coming, you wretch!’ 

Madame d’Arblay lived in a small house either in Bolton 
Street or Half Moon Street, I cannot recollect exactly which. 
She was a very old lady, living a retired life, and I had no 
personal acquaintance with her; but our acquaintance with her 
son, the very sight of her house as I passed it, seemed to make a 
living link with the great past—with all the learning and the wit, 
the art, the life of Court and coterie of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Her son was a clergyman, and at that time 
curate of St. Pancras. He was very fond of colour, a taste we 
attributed to his French origin, and he rarely kept to the regula- 
tion black and white. His old vicar would say, ‘ Mr. d’Arblay, 
that is a very nice tie or waistcoat, but do you think it is quite 
clerical ?’ 

I knew the Miss Berrys, and went frequently to their house 
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in Curzon Street. They always received when they put a candle 
in the window. They offered you a ‘dish of tea,’ and said 
obleeged, and pronounced ‘Twickenham, Twittenham; but I 
never heard them ‘damn’ the teapot when it burned their fingers 
as I have seen it stated in some lately published memoirs. They 
rouged—it was part of their dress, having been indispensable in 
their youth. I never believed the story of Horace Walpole’s pro- 
posal ; nor—although we have it on her own authority in the 
laudatory epitaph Miss Mary Berry composed on herself, in which 
she describes herself as of ‘remarkable personal beauty and con- 
siderable superiority of intellect ’—could I ever understand why 
she stood upon so much higher a pedestal than did her sister, 
though she had fine regular features to the last. The epithet of 
‘Elderberry and Gooseberry,’ often applied to them, seemed to me 
altogether unjust to Miss Agnes. 

I thought Mary Berry’s sense of humour was not very strong, 
or it would have withheld her from writing that epitaph, and the 
only time I ever heard her relate a French anecdote she missed 
the point of it. She was telling us that the Prince de Poix was 
staying at Chantilly on a visit to King Louis XV., and one night 
wished to go to another part of the palace to visit a friend. He 
was stopped by a sentry with, ‘On ne passe pas.’ The Prince 
expostulated and named himself, ‘Je suis le Prince de Poix.’ 
‘Vous pouvez étre le Roi des Féves, mais vous ne passerez pas.’ In 
telling the story Miss Berry said ‘roi des haricots, missing the 
point of the story altogether. 

Both sisters were exceedingly good company, and when the 
younger one, Miss Agnes Berry, was eighty-three, so vigorous and 
active was she that I remember one Sunday afternoon going to 
call at Curzon Street, when she had just come in from church, 
and on some allusion being made to her doings, she laughingly 
exclaimed, ‘I think I shall have to wear a ticket on my back 
saying that I am eighty-three, and then people won’t expect me 
to do so much.’ To hear their reminiscences of bygone days was 
my constant delight, and I shall never forget one special occasion 
towards the close of their lives. It was in the summer, and they 
had moved from London to a small house on Richmond Hill. I 
was spending the day with them, and an old gentleman arrived 
who had known them in their youth. The whole afternoon 
passed in conversation between the three old people about a visit 
they had paid to Paris together in the palmy days of Louis XVI., 
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before the threatening clouds of revolution had begun to gather: 
I sat by, an entranced and silent listener as the cross-fire of 
‘do you remember?’ brought out one old-world memory after 
another, and trait upon trait of the old régime. 

I must have been very young, not more than fourteen or 
fifteen, when my father took me to my first dinner-party ; the 
occasion was a special one, to meet Southey and Wordsworth ; 
the latter was an old friend, but my father had never met Southey. 
I was placed by him at dinner, and had a good opportunity of 
judging of his noted taciturnity, for he never spoke a word. We 
had some roast mutton, and a dish of laver stood before me: those 
were the days of side dishes, and of silver épergnes with artificial 
flowers in them. My father was held to be something of a 
gourmet, and I was not his daughter for nothing, so after waiting 
a few moments to see if it would be handed round I helped 
myself to some of the laver from the dish before me. Then 
Southey spoke: ‘Young lady, I am glad to see that you appre- 
ciate laver ; give me some.’ I did so, and he relapsed into silence, 
which remained unbroken till the end of the meal. Some time 
later my father met Southey at Lord Lonsdale’s and wrote to 
me of his silence, comparing it with Wordsworth’s conversation, 
‘the richest I have known.’ It is interesting to me to 
have this appreciation of my father’s upon Wordsworth’s conver- 
sation, when he numbered among his friends such men as 
Mackintosh, Sydney Smith, and many others of the best talkers 
of the day. I do not think he knew Luttrell or Macaulay. The 
fame of the latter was not established till a later day, and my 
own intimacy with Mr. Luttrell began with my staying with him 
(the only other visitor) at the house of a friend. I never met 
Charles Lamb, but I seemed to know him and to love him 
through Wordsworth, if only for that one description : ‘Lamb! 
frolic and tender !’ 

When Sydney Smith wrote of Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ His 
memory, vast as it was, he used so as to make it a delight and 
instruction to his hearers, instead of making it the dreadful 
engine of colloquial torture into which we have sometimes seen it 
erected,’ the latter words referred to Macaulay, who sometimes 
talked Sydney Smith down, and the allusion was recognised by 
all who knew them. When Macaulay was ill with quinsy, 
Sydney Smith, who had been to inquire after his health, told us 
he was suffering most ‘ from suppressed conversation,’ and that 
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having ‘ talked for forty minutes the patient felt greatly relieved.’ 
I also remember old Lord Lansdowne’s remark that he wished 
he were as ‘cocksure about anything as Tom Macaulay was 
about everything.’ 

I do not know whether Sydney Smith was ‘cocksure,’ or even 
sure about everything, but certain Iam that almost everything 
was matter for a jew de mots with him. Nothing escaped him, 
and I am inclined to wonder whether, in this more nervous age, 
such constant fireworks would not be found a little trying. We 
knew him well, and I remember on one occasion, in February cr 
March, he was in residence as Canon of St. Paul’s and came to 
dinner. Some rhubarb tart was offered him. ‘ What’s this?’ 
‘Rhubarb tart, sir... ‘Rhubarb! A very good thing, a very good 
thing, and here,’ as the powdered sugar was presented, ‘is the 
magnesia.’ The jest was trivial enough, and yet it remains, with 
the manner in which it was uttered, present to my mind after 
the lapse of nearly three-quarters of a century. Mrs. Sydney 
Smith was a tall, handsome, and stately lady. 

Of all my many interesting dinner-parties, I think I most 
enjoyed those of Mr. Rogers. I must have been something of a 
favourite with the old man, for I have had the honour of dining 
with him when Mr. Luttrell and I were the only guests, and here 
I am glad to be able to clear Rogers’s memory of one ill-natured 
incident, which has long and mistakenly been attributed to 
him, and which got into print when the late Mrs. Crosse wrote her 
charming essay upon Luttrell—‘ An old Society Wit’—in the 
‘Temple Bar Magazine.’ The accepted and quite erroneous 
version of the story ran that on one occasion in Paris Rogers and 
Luttrell were at the Louvre together, that a party of English 
ladies hailed the latter, and he stopped to speak tothem. Re- 
joining Rogers, he was asked, ‘Who were they?’ and replied, 
‘T don’t know; they asked if my name was Luttrell?’ ‘ And was 
it?’ This in the mouth of Rogers would have been a cruel sneer, 
Mr. Luttrell being a natural son, and it has often been quoted 
as an instance of the cynicism which could not spare his dearest 
friend. The true version of the incident, as I heard it numerous 
times from Mr. Rogers himself, he gave as a glaring instance of 
Lord Dudley’s well-known absence of mind. It was he, and not 
Rogers, who was with Luttrell at the Louvre; the ladies had 
asked the latter ‘if my name was not Holland?’ And Lord 
Dudley had said, ‘And was it?’ in sheer absent-mindedness, 
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Luttrell was Rogers’s dear friend, and I am sure he would never 
have dreamt of wounding him so. 

At another of Mr. Rogers’s dinners I remember his telling 
Mrs. Norton—then in all the radiance of her beauty—he had 
heard a rumour of a young lady’s engagement to be married, and 
that Lord Melbourne was going to give her a dot. ‘A dot?’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Norton. ‘Yes, he will probably give her his 
blessing in the form of a curse.’ 

Perhaps I listened most breathlessly to a conversation on 
another occasion between one of his guests and Mr. Rogers about 
Pope. His guest asked if it was true that he had seen Pope ? 
Mr. Rogers replied that it was impossible, but that he had met 
a man who had often seen him. He had once been down to 
Twickenham with his friend Mr. Boddington and while crossing 
the ferry he had pointed out Pope’s villa to him; upon this the 
ferryman remarked that the villa had been much altered since 
Mr. Alexander Pope’s time. So they had fallen into conversation, 
and the man, in reply to Mr. Rogers’s question whether he remem- 
bered Mr. Pope, said he remembered him well: ‘Mr. Alexander 
Pope ’—with a stress on the Alewander——‘ used to come down most 
days for a row in my father’s boat. I was a lad then, and helped 
my father. When the weather was bad, he would be brought down 
in his sedan-chair—for he was a delicate gentleman ; chair and 
all would be put in the boat, and he sat in it whilst we rowed him up 
and down.’ Cannot one see him—the little hunch-backed delicate 
gentleman, looking out from his chair on the silvery Thames— 
more silvery then than now at Twickenham Reach—as he took his 
solitary airing, despite bad weather, up and down ? 

I frequently met the Duke of Wellington. It would be 
difficult, I think, for the present generation to realise the adora- 
tion with which that great man was regarded in the days of my 
youth. There have been wars since the Napoleonic wars, and we 
have known the emotions of enthusiasm and sorrow, of pride in 
conquest, even the anguish of temporary disappointment ; but 
the element of peril to hearth and home has always been happily 
absent. Only once, some forty years later, have I known the 
faintest shadow of it, when the third Napoleon seemed for a 
moment agitated by a feeling of aggression against England, when 


. people told each cther from ‘well-informed’ sources that the 


invasion of this country was a matter ‘ not of days but of hours,’ 
and when that Volunteer movement sprang into being which, in 
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another forty years, was to give so good an account of itself six 
thousand miles away from these shores. 

The Czar Nicholas, Nana Sahib, the Mahdi, Mr. Kruger have 
in their day been conspicuous figures on a horizon black with the 
clouds of war and red with bloodshed ; but the horizon was always 
a distant one, they threatened some far-off fringe of empire, or 
more or less intangible prestige, and none of them could for one 
moment compare in the popular mind with ‘ Boney,’ whose name 
sufficed to make the village children scream. Like a great 
Goliath he stalked backwards and forwards over Europe, halting 
now and then at his Boulogne Camp to throw a hungry look 
across the silver streak which separated him from the only 
morsel he had not yet dared to snatch ; but no man knew how soon 
he might so dare, and the menace and the peril were present reali- 
ties to the people of England. The paucity of news, the slowness 
with which it travelled, left rumour free to deck his image with 
many a strange and dreadful attribute ; tidings filtered slowly 
week by week into the heart of the country and abode there, 
which would now be flashed like lightning, and overlaid by 
fresh layers of news within a few short hours. 

In Handel’s oratorio ‘Judas Maccabeeus’ there occur the 
well-known lines— 

From mighty kings he took the spoil, 

And with his acts made Judah smile, 
which are lamentable as a rhyme but good as a sentiment. Such 
a smile had the Duke of Wellington called up on the face of 
England in my infancy, and I grew up under its influence. 
Perhaps the circumstance of our having, as I have before men- 
tioned, an old soldier-servant, who had been through the Peninsular 
War and at Waterloo, who attended us children in all our rides, 
and whose ideal and idol was the Duke, helped to cultivate our 
hero-worship to its fullest extent. I can still hear his hurried 
‘The Duke, miss!’ whenever we met him in my daily rides, as 
his hand went up instant and rigid to the salute, and the good 
fellow would be made happy for the day by the answering well- 
known touch of the hat. In our childish pastimes in Russell 
Square some episode of the war was our invariable game, and as 
invariably our eldest brother chose the part of the Duke; after 
that, the rest of us might impersonate any character we pleased, 
but however great might have been our secret desires, we never 
dared express the wish ‘to be the Duke’ even for half an hour, 
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As I grew older, I remember how our hearts burned within tis— 
for things learned by word of mouth always sink deepest—when 
we were told how ill our hero had been used during the Peninsular 
War: the Opposition dead against him, the Government support- 
ing him badly and half-heartedly, and how, after St. Sebastian, he 
had told a friend that he was ashamed to go out riding, for fear 
of meeting the men to whom pay was owing, and to whom he was 
unable give it. Certainly, in this respect at least, things have 
altered for the better since those days. 

The mention of Russell Square brings to mind that about the 
year 1829 the Charles Kembles came to live at 79 Great Russell 
Street, at the corner of Montagu Place, a large, commodious 
house which, after they left it, was included in the new courtyard 
of the British Museum, and became the librarian’s quarters, 
Panizzi being the first occupant. Fanny Kemble, whose acquain- 
tance I then made, and retained until her death, had just gone 
on the stage, and my youngest brother, aged nine, having been 
taken to see her act, conceived a childish adoration for her which 
was a source of amusement to us all. He ranked her far above 
all other human beings, and would himself relate, in after years, 
that on one occasion, when he was leaving the Square garden—for 
which we had a key but the Kembles had not—he had seen her 
approaching and ran to offer her his key. She accepted it: ‘her 
hand touched mine, and I believe I trembled for half an hour 
afterwards.’ 

It struck me that Fanny Kemble was no great actress, a fact 
she readily acknowledged, and which Charles Greville, in his 
Memoirs, bluntly stated. ‘He says that I was a bad actress,’ she 
once said to me in talking of the Memoirs, ‘ which was true enough, 
but when he goes on to say that there was a very good young 
actress attached to the company, who was never allowed to have a 
leading part on my account—although my father made love to 
her—he is quite wrong. It may be that my father made love to 
her—it was his way with all pretty women, but Charles Greville 
need only have looked down a file of old play-bills to see that the 
actress he alluded to, Miss Ellen Tree, afterwards Mrs. Charles 
Kean, constantly appeared in leading parts while I was acting.’ 
Such are the inaccuracies into which an accurate man may fall. 
Both Charles and Henry Greville were intimate friends of Fanny 
Kemble until their death. 

Such a Benedick as Charles Kemble I have never seen; 
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indeed, in my opinion he was unapproachable in high comedy, 
and his daughter may well say, in her ‘ Records of a Girlhood,’ 
that he was one of the best Romeos and the best Mercutio that 
ever trod the stage. The elder Kembles had retired before my 
time, and I only knew them by hearsay. I never cared for 
Macready as an actor. When he was making his farewell to the 
stage, a French friend asked me to go and see him for the last 
time. Macready was much admired by the French. At first I 
refused, but at length accepted the offer of a box. He played the 
First Part of ‘Henry IV.,’ in which I confess I did not like him, 
and then ‘The Provoked Husband,’ which delighted me. ‘He is 
excellent in high comedy,’ I exclaimed ; ‘ what a pity he ever took to 
tragedy!’ It was explained to me—I think by Horace Twiss— 
that when Macready had first come to London he intended to 
play comedy, but his friends dissuaded him. ‘There is Charles 
Kemble,’ they said, ‘and Elliston, and Abbot, so there is no room 
for you. On the other hand, Young is going, Kean the elder 
also, and there is a good opening for a new tragedian.’ So was an 
indifferent tragic actor—if the story be true—made out of a good 
comedian. Young had realised a handsome fortune when he retired. 
We have it on Fanny Kemble’s authority, that he told Lord Dacre he 
had earned 4,000/. a year in his profession, and she adds that he was 
‘ prudent and moderate in his mode of life, and, though elegant, 
not extravagant in his tastes.’ I remember Abbot, though he 
made no great impression. He acted Romeo to Fanny Kemble’s 
Juliet at her first appearance in 1828, though old enough to be 
her father. She says, and I thoroughly agree with her, that ‘ he 
was not below inoffensive mediocrity,’ and ‘a very amiable and 
worthy man.’ How well are the terrors of that ‘first night’ 
described by Fanny Kemble! Her father’s anxious, ‘ How is 
she ?’ every few minutes at the dressing-room door; she sitting 
ready dressed, with the tears rolling down her cheeks—her dear 
‘ Aunt Dall’ delicately replacing the rouge as the tears washed it 
away; Mrs. Davenport, who played the part of Nurse, reiterat- 
ing, ‘Courage! courage! dear child! Poor thing! poor thing!’ 
and Keeley, who was acting Peter, crying in ‘that irresistibly 
comical, nervous, lachrymose voice of his, “Never mind ’em! 
Don’t think of ’em any more than if they were so many rows of 
cabbages !”’ 

The above description of Mr. Keeley’s voice is admirably 
exact, and in farce Ihave known no actors to compare with him 
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and his wife. Their Touchstone and Audrey were beyond praise, 
and to this day I cannot forbear laughing when I think of his 
‘A poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but my own,’ or his 
‘Bear your body more seeming, Audrey.’ Mrs. Keeley’s Jack 
Sheppard was tragic almost; her ‘I am twenty-two years old’ 
sending a thrill through the theatre. She was my intimate 
friend, and for many years my neighbour when she lived, until 
her death, in Pelham Crescent. I knew her two daughters, with 
one of whom I acted in private theatricals. They were charming 
women and both died young. One married Albert Smith, whose 
‘Mont Blanc’ was one of the most delightful as it was the first of 
its kind of popular entertainments, preceding Mr. and Mrs. 
German Reed and their followers. The other Miss Keeley 
married, as his first wife, Mr. Montagu Williams. Towards the 
close of her long life, Mrs. Keeley was honoured with a summons to 
Windsor. She entered the royal presence with an apology: ‘I 
can no longer make a curtsey, ma’am.’ ‘No more can I, Mrs, 
Keeley,’ was the instant gracious response, acknowledging that 
touch of nature which makes queens and comedians kin. 

My father was an inveterate theatre-goer; his visits to Paris 
had made him a fanatic for the French stage, and he used to take 
my brothers and me to the play when we were mere children. 
My youngest brother, when he had grown to man’s estate, was 
talking at a dinner-party of actors whom he had seen, until an 
old gentleman, who was no other than Charles Young, broke in 
with, ‘And pray, sir, how old may you be?’ so impossible did it 
seem that so young a man could have such reminiscences. 
Whenever the French actors paid a visit to London my father 
never failed to take us to see them. Thus it happens that I can 
boast of having seen the great tragedian Mademoiselle Georges, 
Talma’s cotemporary at the Théatre Frangais, though I missed 
seeing Talma himself, who came to act in London when I was 
about five years old. It is interesting to remember that he wished 
to act Hamlet in English, and that John Kemble dissuaded him 
from doing so. Talma spoke English remarkably well, having 
lived here until he was nine years old, his father practising as a 
dentist in London. Well do I remember Mademoiselle Mars— 
greatest of all high comedians, the best Céliméne of this century, 
so perfect an actress that when she was over sixty years of age 
Alexander Dumas (the elder) wished to confide to her the réle of 
the Marquise—aged fifteen—in his ‘ Mariage sous Louis XV.’ on 
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its production, so incomparably above all the youthful and beau- 
tiful actresses of the Frangais did he hold her. In his ‘Odyssée 
au Théatre Francais’ Dumas gives a charming account of the 
first occasion on which he saw her. Talma—it must have been 
about the year 1820—had been acting so magnificently that the 
artists’ foyer was besieged at the end of the play by all the rank 
and fashion of Paris to compliment the great actor. Dumas, 
quite a youth at the time, was taken in by a friend, but the crush 
was so great it was impossible to advance. Suddenly there was a 
cry—‘ Place, place pour Mademoiselle Mars!’ <A narrow way 
was made, Dumas heard a silken rustle, a waft of delicate perfume 
filled the air, and then an apparition in white satin, all enveloped 
in a cloud of tulle, through which he caught the gleam of brilliant 
eyes and of teeth like pearls, and Mademoiselle Mars glided past 
to do homage to Talma. Thanks to his gigantic stature, Dumas 
was able to see over the heads of the crowd into Talma’s dressing- 
room. What was his amazement, instead of the heroic figure 
which had just made his soul quake within him, to see a squat, 
elderly man, seated in an arm-chair, wearing a shabby old dress- 
ing-gown and ‘chauve comme un genou. He noticed that 
Mademoiselle Mars called him vous, that he said tw to her, that 
they embraced, and the little scene was at an end. 

Among my most cherished possessions are my two Romneys, 
the portrait head of Madame de Genlis, and that of the beautiful 
actress Nance Carey—a study for the head of Comedy in his great 
picture at Petworth. Hayley, Cowper’s friend and executor, was 
also a friend of my father, and had been an intimate friend of 
Romney, who had appointed him his executor. When Hayley 
died he left six of his Romney pictures to be divided among his 
three executors, Captain Godfrey, Deputy Master of Ordnance at 
Purfleet, my father, and another. My father being the youngest 
of the three, the other two gentlemen had the prior choice of the 
pictures, and I can recollect my father’s regret that a beautiful 
portrait of Lady Hamilton as Cassandra had not fallen to his 
share. Some years later we happened to be at Captain Godfrey’s 
house at Purfleet, and my father, pointing to this picture, told us 
how well he remembered having seen it in Romney’s studio when 
a little boy of nine, and having kissed it out of sheer admiration of 
the exquisite face. When I told this to Mr. Ford, ‘Can you 
wonder,’ he exclaimed, ‘at her influence over: men, when her 
painted image could thus impress a child ?’ 
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Another life-long friend of my father, and also of mine, 
was Mr. Bellenden-Ker, a clever and most amiable man. His 
father, Colonel Gawler, had taken the name of Bellenden-Ker 
under the will of his cousin, the then Duke of Roxburghe, who left 
him nearly the whole of his property. This will led to long 
litigation with the Duke’s family, which eventually resulted in 
Colonel Gawler being nonsuited. When his son perceived how 
matters were tending he determined to adopt a profession and 
chose the law, rising to be one of the best ‘ real-property lawyers ’ of 
his day. He was about the same age as my father, who greatly 
admired his perseverance and hard work, and once took occasion 
to remark to the Colonel, ‘How well Henry takes to the law,’ 
adding—for the father was a well-known man of fashion—‘it is 
not thanks to your example.’ ‘Well, I haven’t been such a bad 
father to him,’ was the good-humoured reply ; ‘I have set him an 
example of all he has to avoid.’ 

Henry Bellenden-Ker’s long experience as a ‘ real-property ’ 
lawyer had made him acquainted—perhaps better than almost 
any other man in England—with the history of our great families, 
and he had an almost inexhaustible fund of anecdotesand interesting 
reminiscences, and many a curious incident to relate about title- 
deeds and wills. He was wont to say that it was astonishing how 
far back two long lives set end to end could take you; and, as a 
case in point, used to relate the following incident which had 
occurred in a will case in which he had beenengaged. A witness, 
a very old man, was asked if he had any brother or sisters. He 
gave the amazing reply that he had had one brother who had died 
‘a hundred and fifty years ago.” A murmur of incredulity 
traversed the whole court, from the Bench downwards, which was 
changed to something like stupefaction when documentary 
evidence was brought in proof of the old man’s words. His father 
had married at the age of nineteen and had had a son, who died 
the same year. He married again at the age of seventy-five, and 
had another son, the witness, who was ninety-four when he gave 
his evidence. 

Another instance he used to give from his own family history. 
His grandmother, the Hon. Mrs. Bellenden, had, when a very 
young widow, married as his second wife a very old Scotch 
gentleman, who it was alleged had come to England as page in 
the suite of James I. Mr. Bellenden-Ker was my father’s con- 
temporary, which places the date of his own birth between 1780 
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and 1785; on the other hand it is possible that the scion of a 
great Scotch family may have been appointed page to King James 
in 1602, at a very early age, seven or eight, and the lady probably 
married Mr. Bellenden as her third husband some time about the 
year 1710, which would bring the story within the bounds of 
possibility. In relating it my old friend used to say, ‘ Perhaps 
I have skipped a generation’; but his firm impression was that 
the lady in question was his grandmother and not his great- 
grandmother. The archives of the ducal family of Roxburghe 
probably contain the true facts of the case. 

When he gave up practice and retired from his profession, 
Mr. Bellenden-Ker set up his tent at Cannes, and there, in the 
winter of 1862, a few months before his death, I had much 
pleasant intercourse with him, and many opportunities of enjoying 
his racy genial talk of bygone days. 

The privilege of my youth in growing up under the shadow of 
some of the greatest literary men and women of their day helped 
to foster my own literary inclinations, and from time to time I 
crept modestly and anonymously into print. When visiting old 
friends in Manchester I had made the acquaintance of that 
charming woman and delightful authoress Mrs. Gaskell, and 
spent many a pleasant hour with her and her husband—they 
were a remarkably good-looking couple—at their house in 
Plymouth Grove, a house which still remains a centre of art and 
literature and the trysting-place of distinguished visitors to the 
town, under the hospitable rule of their two daughters. 

To Mrs. Gaskell I owe one of the pleasantest and most 
interesting of my literary experiences. When, in the beginning 
of the year 1865, the old ‘Pall Mall Gazette’ was started, Mrs. 
Gaskell introduced me to Mr. George Smith, and I becamie an 
occasional contributor to the paper until 1872; the friendship 
which I then formed with its genial and kindly proprietor and his 
family became a lifelong privilege and pleasure. 
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Most desolate was the landscape that opened before the travellers 
as they rode out of the cafion. On either side rose a sheer wall of 
black and forbidding cliffs—blacker and more forbidding yet in 
the gloom thrown by the approaching sunset—stretching to an 
apparently illimitable distance on either hand; and beyond, out 
on the plain, the shadows of the crags and rocky pinnacles by 
which they were surmounted were projected in shapes so fantastic 
and grotesque that an imagination less vivid than that of the 
barbarous inhabitant of those wildernesses might have pictured 
them as malignant spirits of the mountains standing sentinel over 
the vast solitudes. There was something absolutely repellent in 
these silhouettes, their hard outlines as clearly defined as if thrown 
by moonlight, and yet without any touch of that softness that is 
generally attached to the idea of shadow. 

In front the prospect was no less uninviting. The plain 
stretched away in an unbroken level to the eastern horizon, where 
it was bounded by a chain of ragged summits,-as savage and 
inhospitable as the desert itself. Sometimes, indeed, the staring 
monotony was relieved by bright flashes from the distant hills, as 
the rays of the setting sun were flung broadly back in hard, 
metallic gleams from the great flakes of selenite and mica. Only 
those who have witnessed this phenomenon can have any concep- 
tion of the extraordinary brilliancy of these sparkling rocks—the 
origin, no doubt, of the old Wild West legend of the mountain of 
gold. Beyond this range, in the extreme distance, faint white 
peaks, dimly discerned against the hard, blue, background of the 
sky, indicated the presence of majestic mountains, clothed with 
eternal snow. 

The plain itself was inexpressibly dreary, a dead level of sand 
and lava, with here and there a scanty cluster of arid creosote 
bushes or the uncouth stems of the solitary cactus; while, away 
to the left, a large, unhealthy, white patch, a vast deposit of soda, 
showed like a blotch of leprosy on a fever stricken body. 

Of animal life, save for crickets and lizards innumerable, the 
sole sign was the angry skirr of a disturbed rattlesnake—a fitting 
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denizen of that region of desolation, as it crawled sullenly out of 
the way of the advancing horses. Otherwise the oppressive still- 
ness was only broken by the clink of the hoofs and the lamenta- 
tion of the rising wind, as it wailed like the sobbing of lost souls 
along the gaunt walls of the cafion. 

This ill-omened desert, the Journey of Death as it was called 
locally, formed a short cut between the branches of two rivers that 
have their source in the scantily watered district that lies along 
the boundaries of Sonora and Arizona. Usually travellers followed 
a more circuitous route to the northward, but the present party 
had determined to push across the plain without heeding its real 
or imaginary dangers. 

The expedition consisted of Professor Andrew Bernstein, of 
Harvard, with two assistants, two cowboys who acted as guides, 
and Herbert Mainwaring, a wealthy young Englishman, who posed 
as an artist, and who had joined as a heavily paying guest. Their 
official purpose was to report on the geology, flora, and fauna along 
the boundaries of Arizona and Sonora. 

The flora did not interest Mainwaring, and the fauna, which 
consisted mainly of rattlesnakes, tarantulas, and centipedes, hardly 
attracted him. He was, however, profoundly impressed by the 
stupendous and impossible works that Nature has scattered broad- 
cast throughout those lands. Tremendous cafions, mountains 
piled on mountains, hills glittering like gold, gigantic sandstone 
columns of shapes the most fantastic, black and savage precipices, 
cliffs bright with transverse bands of scarlet and orange and blue, 
the colours fresh as on the day they left the hand of the Creator— 
all these gave constant employment to his palette and camera. 

The first to speak was Hiram, the head cowboy. His remark, 
like the man, was eminently practical. 

‘The crik’s thur,’ he said, pointing to the left. ‘It’s as far 
ez I’ve been down yur, and, what’s more, it’s es far es I want to go.’ 

‘Our friend,’ whispered Mainwaring to Bernstein, ‘ evidently 
shares the local objection to crossing this plain. However, we'll 
pump him later. Supper is the first consideration.’ 

In a few minutes the packs were unsaddled and arranged, the 
horses turned out to pasture on the scanty herbage, and two large 
fires lit, for, in spite of the intense heat of the day, the cold at 
night on those high plateaux is often very severe. This done, the 
party settled themselves down to a Homeric meal. 

‘ But when,’ like the old Greek heroes, ‘they had put away the 
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desire of eating and drinking,’ Ulysses, ¢.e. Hiram, was called upon 
to relate his adventures. 

‘ Wa-al,’ he commenced, ‘ ez I said, I’ve been no further than 
wur we are, and I don’t want to. It’s a durned long ride to get to 
the kenyon. It’s just on this side of the hills, and thur’s only one 
place you can cross it, and the water thur ain’t drinkable nohow. 
There’s a spring about haf a mile to the suthard though, I believe. 
After that, it’s only a short day’s work to get through the hills and 
strike water. The best way is round by the hills to the northard, 
same as we and the Injuns go. The other ez too supersteetious. 
The yarn is that they’re evil speerits around ez comes down 
nights and wipes out humans. You'll laugh, Mr. Mainwaring, in 
course: so did I afore I knew better.’ 

The cowboy paused, but Mainwaring, though young, was 
discreet, and did not resent the implied stricture on his inex- 
perience. 

‘Waz-al,’ resumed Hiram, ‘thur’s somethin’ in it, ez I was 
saying. Some years back there wur a party of fellers foolin’ 
around after stones and suchlike nonsense—no offence, Prof.’— 
his courtesy title for Professor. ‘They sent their men round 
the north road, whilst they went straight ahead. I seed ’em a 
week before. Thur was a boss; his name was—let me see—his 
name was Stainforth, and thur was a little chap called Brink- 
man’ | 

‘A fair-haired, stout man, with spectacles?’ interrupted 
Bernstein. 

‘ Thet’s him,’ 

‘I knew him well, Mainwaring!’ exclaimed the professor, with 
some excitement, ‘Goon, Hiram. What became of them ?’ 

‘That’s exactly what I can’t tell you, Prof. They started, 
and never got across and never came back. The Injuns said ez 
they spent days searchin’ for them, but couldn’t find a trace, nary 
trace.’ 

‘It’s a very odd thing, Mainwaring,’ said Bernstein. ‘I knew 
Brinkman well, as I said, and Stainforth slightly. It is perfectly 
true that they did come down here on some such expedition as 
ours, and were never heard of again.’ 

‘Well, but,’ replied Mainwaring, ‘ surely there is an easy way 
of accounting for that. All along the border here there are plenty 
of desperados ’ 

‘Twarn’t no desperados,’ interposed Hiram, ‘That kind of 
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thing always gits to our ears after a time somehow, although it 
never goes further. No, it twarn’t desperados.’ 

‘ Well,. whatever it is, we'll chance it,’ said Mainwaring. 
‘ What say you, Bernstein ?’ 

‘Personally, Iam going through with it, and Hiram and his 
man are paid for the job,’ replied the leader of the party. ‘The 
question is about yourself. I could send you round with my two 
men,’ 

‘Oh, I’m going,’ said Mainwaring; and so the matter was 
settled. 

On the following morning they set out for the spring Hiram 
had spoken of. At noon the heat compelled them to take shelter 
under some rocks, where they stopped till towards evening, as 
their destination was not more than two hours’ ride distant. So 
far the only evil spirits that had molested them were dust and 
thirst and insects, and Mainwaring was becoming facetious. 
Hiram, however, was dissatisfied. ‘It would be time enough to 
grin,’ he said, ‘when they’d got to the other side. The Injuns, 
in his opinion, were no fools; some of ’em had a durned sight 
more sense than some whites.’ The generally courteous cowboy 
was obviously uneasy. 

Soon after they had recommenced their journey they came to 
a remarkable sand formation, a low crescent-shaped hill some 
quarter of a mile in length, by about forty yards broad, and nearly 
twenty feet high at its greatest elevation. 

‘That thur drift sand,’ said Hiram, as they approached it, ‘ is 
mighty rum stuff. In the first place it always curves the same 
way. Can you explain that, Prof. ?’ 

‘Yes!’ replied Bernstein. ‘ It shows that the general direction 
of the wind is the same.’ 

‘Likely you're right,’ assented Hiram, who was nevertheless 
somewhat disappointed at so pat an answer, ‘but thur’s another 
thing about it. It’s the most dangerous stuff in these plains, 
worse nor a quicksand. If a feller once gits into that stuff, it’s 
all up with him. He’s sucked in and choked in no time.’ 

‘I can quite believe it, Mainwaring,’ said the professor, as 
they dismounted to examine the hill more closely. ‘Feel how 
light and friable this is, See, if you put your hand in, the hole 
fills up just as quickly asif it were water. The more one struggled, 
the faster one would sink,’ 

‘Yes, that’s so,’ assented Mainwaring. ‘I wonder,’ he con- 
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tinued after a pause, ‘ whether it has anything to do with the evil 
reputation of the plain. What do you think, Hiram ?’ 

The cowboy shook his head in reply, and remarked that the 
Indians were perfectly aware of the dangerous nature of these 
drifts. Perhaps they'd find out what the peril really was, but for 
his part he hoped they wouldn’t have the opportunity. 

A short ride further brought them to the caiion, a vast rent in 
the earth’s surface, near a thousand feet deep, with sheer sides 
running along for miles almost without a break. The only cross- 
ing was a cutting of somewhat similar character, which bisected 
the main cafon at right angles. They deferred any further 
examination, however, till the next day, and turned along the 
edge of the cliff in quest of the spring, where they proposed to 
camp for the night. 

Suddenly a shout from Mainwaring, who had wandered some 
distance out on the plain, arrested them. 

‘I say, Bernstein! Hiram!’ he called. ‘Come here. What 
do you make of this ?’ 

What this was was only too evident. In an irregular circle 
lay nearly a dozen human bodies, and beyond these a group of 
dead horses. How long they had been there it was impossible to 
say ; the corpses were not decayed, but completely desiccated, the 
skin being drawn over the bones like that of amummy. A single 
glance sufficed to show that they were Indians. 

‘They must have perished of thirst,’ said the professor, ‘ and 
with water so near, poor fellows.’ 

‘Thirst!’ exclaimed Hiram, doubtfully. ‘Thirst! What do 
you say, Seth ?’ addressing his comrade, a taciturn individual, who 
never spoke except when he was spoken to, and not always then. 

‘They died in their sleep, in coorse. Any fool could see that ; 
but what killed ‘em, I don’t know. Thur they were, all lyin’ 
round the fire, and somethin’ came and polished them off without 
their knowing what hurt ’em.’ 

‘ You can see that Seth’s right, can’t yer ?’ said Hiram, apolo- 
getically. ‘If they'd died of thirst, you wouldn’t have found them 
lying all together, and quiet-like. No. One would have been 
there, and another half a mile back, and another somewhere else.’ 

This was so obvious on reflection that Bernstein felt rather 
ashamed of himself for not having perceived the truth at once. 
After a few moments’ contemplation of the melancholy spectacle, 
the party remounted and set out for the camping/ground. 
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‘There does seem to be some inexplicable danger about this 
plain, after all, said Mainwaring. ‘I’m beginning to wish we 
were well across it.’ 

No one replied to this observation. It clearly expressed the 
sentiments of everyone present. 

The spring was found among some rocks, near the extremity 
of a narrow wedge or promontory which projected far across the 
ravine. The water proved excellent, and in a few minutes the 
horses were unsaddled, packs thrown down, fires lit, and the party 
had settled themselves to supper under the lee of the rocks. 
This was necessitated by the violence of the wind. All the hot 
day they had been panting for a breath of air, and now that the 
cold night had come a gale had sprung up, as it generally did in 
the evening in those parts, according to Hiram’s experience. 

There was little sleep in the camp. Everyone was vaguely 
uneasy as to the danger that walked in darkness, for that this was 
the case the fact that the Indians had perished in their sleep 
appeared to indicate. Mainwaring heard his companions mutter- 
ing and stretching far into the small hours, but at length the 
most wakeful ceased tossing, and he was the only one of the party 
left awake. 

Daylight brought him an unreasonable sense of irritation that 
the night had passed off without adventure, in spite of his watch- 
fulness. All his self-sacrifice had been in vain, and he might 
just as well have slept for all the good he had done. Thus sulkily 
meditating, he threw off his blanket and stood up. 

The morning was not a pleasant one. The wind was blowing 
a hurricane and was parchingly hot ; the rays of the sun seemed 
shorn in some way, and there was a peculiar reddish tint in the 
atmosphere. <A walk round the side of the rocks immediately 
explained the phenomenon. 

The whole plain behind was covered with vast forms in motion, 
advancing, retreating, and gliding to and fro, as if engaged in 
some gigantic dance. They were easily recognisable. They were 
sand-pillars raised by the eddies of the storm. 

After a few moments’ contemplation, the young man roused 
his companions. Bernstein was delighted with the grand and 
novel spectacle, but Hiram looked very serious. 

‘If one of those durned things ketches us right here, at the 
edge of the kenyon, we shall be in a pretty particular fix. We 
must clar out quick, and run a chance o’ gettin’ smothered on the 
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plain, unless we want to find ourselves at the bottom of the cliff 
by a short cut.’ 

As if to confirm his remark, one of the columns at that moment 
reached the edge of the chasm not far from them. Over it went 
in an avalanche of sand. The danger was so evident that every- 
one rushed to the horses to saddle them up, and in five minutes 
everything was ready for the start. 

As they rounded the rocks, they saw that several columns were 
dangerously near the base of the wedge, and by Hiram’s advice 
they decided on waiting for a few minutes on the chance of the 
plain becoming more open in that direction. Almost immediately 
afterwards one of the pillars struck the rocks not thirty yards in 
front of them, and immediately collapsed. 

When the dust cleared away, they found that a low heap of 
sand dunes lay directly across their path. Into this obstacle two 
other columns at once dashed, to subside like their predecessor, 
and almost before the travellers had time to realise what was 
happening a barrier of sand had formed across the base of the 
promontory, terminated at either end by the edge of the preci- 
pice. 

‘If these storms are common,’ said Mainwaring, ‘ I can under- 
stand what the evil spirits are. If one of those columns struck a 
camp at night, the men would be buried and suffocated before 
they were fairly awake.’ 

‘Yes,’ assented Bernstein, ‘and the sand would act as a pre- 
servative, which would account for the curious dry condition of 
those corpses. You see, this district is almost rainless, and’ 

‘Very likely you're right, Prof.,’ interrupted Hiram, who had 
been listening impatiently, ‘ but if, instead of speckerlatin’, you'd 
tell me how we’re to get over that drift, ’d be obliged. We're in 
a trap, that’s what we are.’ 

‘Couldn’t we try and cut a way along the edge ?’ asked Bern- 
stein, though he knew in his heart the futility of such an effort. 

‘We mout, if we want a little amusement and exercise, but 
it’d be no possible.use for anything else. Or you might build 
something, Prof., to fly down the cliffs on. Thur’s no use 
grumblin’ yet, though ; we’ve plenty of food and water, and that 
stuff may blow away as quick as it came.’ 

As nothing was to be gained by staring at the drift, the whole 
party returned to the camp. They were all gloomy and depressed, 
and it was unwise for anyone to offer comment or suggestion, At 
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length Mainwaring got tired of sitting still and proceeded to ex- 
plore the rocks amongst which the spring rose. 

It was not a very tedious undertaking, for the highest point 
was not much over nine feet above the plain. The view was not 
encouraging. The sand pillars had disappeared, and their place 
had been taken by clouds of dust. The ridge that imprisoned 
them showed no sign of diminution. On the contrary, it appeared 
larger, and, singular optical illusion, nearer than it had been that 
morning. 

Mainwaring was about to return to his comrades when some- 
thing moving at his feet attracted his attention. Closer inspec- 
tion showed that it was a bit of cloth, flapping in the wind. He 
scraped away the sand and found that it was the soft brim of a 
man’s hat, and, horrible to say, that there was a man’s head in it. 
He was looking on a corpse. 

After a first natural feeling of repulsion, he proceeded to un- 
cover the body completely. It was that of a white man, as was 
evidenced by the dress. It was lying on its face, apparently just 
as it had been struck down with the hands stretched out in front 
of it, and in the claw-like fingers were a note-book and a pencil. 

Gently disentangling these articles from the dead man’s grasp, 
he hastened back to the camp and related his adventure. Each 
in turn scaled the rocks, examined the corpse, and returned without 
making an observation. Afterwards Bernstein was called upon to 
read the note-book out. 

It proved to be the diary of Edward Stainforth, of Yale Uni- 
versity, and his colleague, Leonard Brinkman, during an expedi- 
tion similar to that on which Bernstein was engaged. 

The early portion was of little interest to the travellers and 
was rapidly and impatiently skimmed through. At length they 
reached the date on which the expedition started on its fatal 
journey. 


June 6, 189-.—Came to a plain said to be governed by evil 
spirits, who come to watch it every evening. Their shadows to 
be seen at sunset. Certainly a most uncanny looking place. 
Shadows turn out to be thrown by rocks—shape very fantastic, 
Indians and half-breeds refuse to cross, saying there is a better 
way to north. Cowardly dogs. Sent them round, Brinkman 
and I and Carter, a cowboy, set off alone. 

[Then followed several-scientific notes, &c.] _ 
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Camped near clear spring close to a caiion. 

June 7.—Severe dust storm. Understand they are common 
at this time of year. Curious to watch sand columns. 

An awkward contretemps. Several columns have fallen at base 
of rocks, cutting us off from plain. Brinkman, iin spite of Carter’s 
warning, tried to ride his horse through the drift. Only rescued 
him with difficulty : had to destroy horse, which had broken fore- 
legs. Plenty of food and water, but hope our men will send after 
us when they find we have not arrived. 

June 8.—Sand ridge immensely increased in size. Easily 
accounted for, as it must intercept all particles driven this way by 
wind, which is singularly constant in direction. 

Horrible position. Find drift is slowly and regularly advanc- 
ing. Escape by cafion impossible. At present rate, in three days 
we must either be smothered or swept over precipice. 

Have tried to dig our way along the side. No perceptible im- 
pression made in six hours. Completely exhausted. Lord, have 
mercy upon us. 

June 9, 5 A.M.—Sand has reached us. Brinkman and I have 
climbed rocks. Heads well above highest point of ridge, so we 
may escape, if pressure does not kill us. Carter, staying at foot 
of rocks, says sand will flow on each side of him. 

10 a.M.—More hopeful. Sand only uptoankles. Carter quite 
comfortable. Sand has flowed round rocks, just like water. Ridge 
as high as his head on each side of him. 

12 a.mM.—Sand has fallen in on Carter. He is quite safe, 
though, having scaled rocks behind us. Sand up to my knees. 
All the animals gone. 

2 p.M.—Awful thing has happened. Carter was caught by 
sand eddy and swept from rocks. Went over waist at once and 
sunk steadily. Tried to help him but no use. When he found 
there was no hope, he drew revolver and shot Brinkman dead. 
Am writing, crouching behind rock. 

Carter has started laughing and singing. Fear he has gone mad. 

Carter has stopped. 

4 p.M.—Sand up to waist. Pressure very severe, but can hold 
out, if no worse. Think now at highest point of ridge. More 
hopeful. 

7.—There is no hope. Sand has heaved itself far above head. 
Up to armpits now. God help me. The end is near. 
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For some moments there was a cold silence. Then Bernstein 
got up. His face was very white, but his voice was calm and even, 

‘ It’s as well to know the worst at once,’ he said. ‘Let us go 
and see.’ 

Alas! there could be no doubt. The drift was perceptibly 
higher and appreciably closer. Every now and then a small 
quantity of sand would detach itself from the crest and trickle 
down towards the prisoners, while all along the base were little, 
overlapping triangles, like the foam-marks which are the fore- 
runners of the incoming tide. 

‘Waz-al, Prof.,’ said Hiram, gloomily, ‘it looks to me as if the 
game were up.’ 

‘I am afraid so. No earthly power can save us. Heaven 
forgive me for bringing you here.’ 

And they returned silently to the camp. 

They found their companions seated in such shade as the 
rocks afforded. There was no need for speech, the truth was 
evident even on Hiram’s immovable countenance. He and 
Bernstein seated themselves with the rest, but Mainwaring 
continued to pace up and down. 

He was obviously uncomfortable and nervous, fidgeting and 
biting his nails, and colouring continually. No one suspected 
him of unmanly fear ; nevertheless, his actions were a source of 
some anxiety to his comrades. At length Bernstein got up and 
joined him. 

‘Well, Mainwaring, what is it ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied the young man, nervously, ‘it’s this way. 
Oh, confound it all, Bernstein, can’t you see? You said just now 
that no earthly power could save us; but-—-well—there is a Power 
that can save us—and—don’t it seem rather absurd not to ask 
Him ?’ he concluded, with an intensely red face. 

‘There is a great deal in what you say, my boy, and I’m glad 
you think as Ido. I meant to pray for help to-night.’ 

‘No. That’s not quite what I meant,’ continued Mainwaring, 
even more nervously than before. ‘You see those two poor 
beggars of cowboys, and your assistants. Well, I think, as senior 
man, you might give them a lead. Eh, don’t you see ?’ 

But Professor Bernstein, who had often faced with the utmost 
confidence the most critical audiences of Harvard and the Smith- 
sonian Institution, did not see. At length, however, his courage 
and common sense triumphed, and he did as Mainwaring desired. 
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When they rose from their knees, a distinct change for the 
better was discernible on the faces of all. At length Hiram 
approached the leader and thus crudely expressed the feelings of 
the whole party. 

‘Thank ye, Prof.,’ he said, shaking his hand warmly. ‘I feel 
better now.’ 

The interminable day dragged on until at length, at about 
4 o'clock, Hiram went to prospect. In less than a minute he 
was back, with an expression on his face that attracted immediate 
attention. 

‘Say, Prof.,’ he began, ‘ didn’t you say suthin’ right now about 
callin’ on the Lord in distress and His hearing you?’ 

‘I did,’ assented Bernstein. 

‘Wa-al, the man who said that knew what he was talking 
about. Look here.’ 

They all hurried after him. But no! There was no change 
in the sand drift, except that it was higher and closer than before. 
Seth, however, evidently perceived something that the others did 
not, and his taciturn lips were unsealed. Thus he spake: 

‘ Hooraw, old hoss, ye’re right. We're goin’ to ketch it.’ 

‘Thur'll be thunder,’ explained Hiram, ‘and when we do get 
a storm in these parts, it’s a caution. We must look smart and 
fix things.’ 

‘ And it came to pass in the meanwhile that the heaven was 
black with clouds and wind, and there was a great rain.’ It came 
racing towards them over the plain with a perfectly even front, 
driving the dust into smoke as it struck the earth. In another 
moment the party were drenched, bewildered, and nearly stunned, 
for the rain had brought the tempest with it. The lightning was 
continuous, and the thunder never ceased for a moment. The 
peals were not the ordinary reverberations, but a series of sharp 
detonations which were repeated with scarcely diminished 
intensity along the walls of the caion until drowned in the next 
crash. 

For two hours the terrific turmoil lasted, and then ceased as 
suddenly as it had commenced, leaving the travellers dazed and 
dripping. 

They did not waste a moment, however, in comment or com- 
plaint, but hurried to the sand-drift. Though much reduced in 
size, it was still a formidable obstacle; but the rain had paralysed 
its deadly power, and had welded the particles into some degree of 
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consistency; everyone worked as if his life depended on it— 
which was indeed the case—and in little over an hour the entire 
party, men and horses, stood in safety on the other side. 

‘Which way now, Bernstein?’ asked Mainwaring. ‘ Forward 
or back ?’ 

‘ Back, I should say, but we must ask Hiram. He will know.’ 

‘Waeal,’ said the cowboy, ‘its just as well you want to go 
back, ‘cause you couldn’t go forward. Thur’s enough water in the 
kenyon to stop the whole U.S. army by this. Back we must go, 
and we'd better do it whilst the ground’s damp.’ 

It was morning before they reached the creek from which they 
had started two days before, exhausted but cheerful and in high 
spirits. 

‘Now,’ said Bernstein, ‘the first thing to do is to feed, the 
second to sleep, so let’s get to work.’ 

Hiram looked at him with strong disapproval. 

‘Quite sure you ain’t forgot somethin’, Prof.?’ he asked. 

‘ Not that I know of,’ laughed Bernstein. 

‘Wa-al, you may know best ; but if a feller had asked me to 
help him out of a hole, and didn’t thank me for doin’ it, I 
should think him a durned mean cuss, that’s all.’ 

And Professor Bernstein accepted the cowboy’s rebuke and 
acted on it, 

LIONEL JERVIS, 
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IV. FROM LINCOLN, 


LINCOLNSHIRE has had long to wait for its fame and its pilgrims ; 
but at last Tennyson was born there, and a little later Mr. 
Rawnsley. Before those events its significance for literature was 
nearly nothing, though in rhetoric it served as a useful symbol of 
the wild waste which ever surrounds civilisation, and into which 
what is at present civil always tends to revert. ‘I knew a lady,’ 
said Dr. Johnson to his companion in the Hebrides, ‘ who came 
up from Lincolnshire to Knightsbridge with one of her daughters, 
and gave five guineas a week for a lodging and a warm bath ; 
that is, mere warm water. Warm water to this lady meant 
civilisation : and the symbol will not seem inapt, if we remember 
how the poet—the only poet the shire produced before the 
draining of the Fens—speaks of his native element : 

We live in fogs, and in this moory sink 

When we are thought to breathe, we rather drink. 

In those days the one fine art of the county was the music of 
the bagpipe, which translated this cheerless gloom into terms of 
another sense. ‘Iam as melancholy,’ said Falstaff, ‘as a gib cat 
or a lugged bear, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe.’ 

But Lincoln, the capital city, rising superbly on its rock above 
the waste of waters, has had from the first dawn of English history 
associations widely different ; and from the earliest years of each 
of us the name has been fruitful of pleasure in our lives. Before 
we knew our multiplication table we knew that Robin Hood’s men 
were drest in Lincoln green, which we figured to ourselves as a 
cheerful woodland colour— 


He clothed his men in Lincoln green 
And himself in scarlet red. 


At as early an age we knew the story of the good little Christian 
boy who was killed there by the wicked Jews; and a bit later 
some of the tales from the legend of the hero of the same name, 
who was called the hammer of kings ; and in those healthy and 
unsophisticated days, while we would not have gone one furlong 
to see the birthplace of the biggest poet that ever lived, we would 
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have gone many miles to visit the shrine of either faint 
Hugh. 

Later again in our boyhood—or at least in my boyhood—the 
town had a trick of turning up in history lesson. My master was 
a votary of the views and spellings of the late Professor Freeman ; 
and so his boys used to hear prodigious words about this town of 
towns ; how that it, and it alone, together with Céln (our master 
disdained to say Cologne), retained evidence in its very name of 
having once enjoyed the high status of a Roman colonia, whatever 
that was, while the other coloniew merged their past glories in 
the mean affix of chester; how Lindum was the same word as 
London and meant ‘ the hill fortress above the pool’; and how— 
strange to tell—while our Aenglish ancestors, and the Danes after 
them, imposed their own nomenclature on town and hamlet, the 
city of Lincoln, towering like its own rock above the flood of 
barbarism, disdained to doff for them its Roman title, but 
remained last as first Lindum colonia, so that the proudest 
tribes of the invading host, the Spaldas and Gainas, had to be 
content for a memorial with such second-rate places as Spalding 
and Gainsborough, and the mighty Gyrwas were altogether for- 
gotten and out of mind. (No, I thought to myself when I first 
heard this touching reference, I will remember them ; and I have 
done so.) And yet from these Gyrwas—and here our master’s 
voice would become pensive as any sucking dove—from these for- 
gotten Gyrwas came the English that we speak to-day, the tongue 
of Shakespeare, and Milton, and Mr. Tennyson. Theirs was the 
little horn (what do I mean by the little horn, Tomkins ?) that 
broke in pieces stronger and more famous dialects. I must not 
continue our pedant’s dithyrambic lecture ; indeed, I cannot; it 
contained many more facts, most of which I have forgotten; but 
it contained one name which I have never heard since from any 
other lips, and for which I have searched in vain the great 
Dictionary of National Biography, that of Coleswegen ; a name 
which, like that of the never to be forgotten Gyrwas, has haunted 
my memory, and comforted me on occasion with the feeling of 
abstruse learning. I have always intended, if ever I should be a 
godfather, to request that my protégé might be named after this 
hero ; for I presume him to have been a hero. But what he did, 
besides building two churches in the valley—a pious deed but in- 
adequate to the emotion he roused in my tutor—I am ignorant. 
But I must come to the main business which prompts this 
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letter. During my present visit to the picturesque city I have 
come upon a paper in the Transactions of a learned cociety which 
aims at breaking down one of the earliest faiths of my childhood. 
i I was musing in the cathedral before the shrine of little Saint 
Hugh, and muttering over, half to myself, the familiar lines of 
i Chaucer— 

ti O yongé Hugh of Lincoln, slayn also 

1 With curséd Jewes, as it is notable, 

For it is but a litel while ago; 

Preye eek for us, we synful folk unstable, 

That of his mercy God, so merciable, 

On us his greaté mercy multiplie, 

For reverence of his mother Marie ; 
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i | when my companion, a local antiquary, who is of a somewhat 
i | sceptical turn of mind, reproved me for my superstition, saying 
that to believe the medizval story, which was a mere myth, 
i | cropping up again and again, was foolish, besides being un- 
| charitable to a large and useful community. I replied that 
I yielded to none in my admiration for the Jews, both as a nation 
and as individuals, and I was proud to number not a few among 
my intimate friends, but that I did not see how any argument 
could lie from their present behaviour in a free state to their 
possible behaviour under the grinding tyranny of the middle ages. 
I reminded him that Cardinal Newman, in a well-known passage of 
i | the ‘ Apologia,’ had professed that the sight of a Spanish auto-da-fe 
would have been the death of him, but that this did not invalidate 
the testimony of those who witnessed the execution of the martyrs 
in Smithfield. Other times, other manners. My friend then 
V4 offered to lend me the book to which I have referred—a tractate 
1h by a learned Jew, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who had, he said, completely 
| knocked the bottom out of the little saint’s shrine; and in return 
I promised to point out to him in the town library the report 
of the case in the contemporary chronicle of the Abbey of Burton- 
on-Trent. I found, however, that Mr. Jacobs, in a very scholarly 
manner, prints all the original documents in an appendix to his 
| tract, though I also found he had in some particulars read them 
i with too little attention. 

| Mr. Joseph Jacobs does not assert, as I had feared from 
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{; my friend’s use of the word ‘myth,’ that there was no such a 
i person as little Hugh. Indeed, he prints a drawing of his 
1 skeleton as it was discovered in the coffin when exhumed— 
about which drawing I shall have a word to say presently. Nor 
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does he deny the finding of the body in a Jew’s weil, or the 
events that followed. That story, as it lies in the pages of the 
chronicler, has many of the marks of truth upon it; and in these 
days, when so many cures are attributed to so-called ‘ Christian 
science,’ I hardly feel inclined to except the miracle of the old 
woman, fifteen years blind, who recovered her sight when her 
hands touched the mangled body of the boy she had so fondly 
loved. ‘Heu, heu, Hugeline, puer mi dulcissime, quod sic 
contigit!’ ‘Alas, alas, little Hugh, my sweet, sweet boy, that 
thus it should be!’ One trait everyone will admit as eminently 
natural and life-like—the picture of the priest of the parish to 
which little Hugh belonged following the procession that bore his 
body to the minster with indignant vociferation because they 
were depriving his parish church of a martyr to whom he had 
a legal claim. 

The undisputed fact, then, is that in the year 1255 King 
Henry III., on his way home from Scotland, was stayed at 
Lincoln to investigate a charge of alleged ritual murder com- 
mitted upon a boy of nine years old, whose body, after having 
been missed for a month, was found in a well, bearing, it was 
said, marks of crucifixion. It was just a century since the first 
charge of the kind had been made in the case of the boy William 
of Norwich, and in the meantime it had been repeated in cases 
at Gloucester (Harold), Bury St. Edmunds (Robert), Winchester, 
and London; so that when the boy was missed public suspicion 
at once fell upon the Jews; and the suspicion was increased by 
the unusual number of Jews seen to be present in Lincoln. They 
explained, upon inquiry, that they were assembled for a wedding 
of great consequence ; and Mr. Jacobs suggests a probable name 
for bride and bridegroom. But that does not much affect the 
question. If the Jews of England had been bent on the most 
commonplace conspiracy, they would not have been likely to lack 
a plausible pretext for assembling. 

The King, on his arrival, ordered the arrest of the suspected 
persons, who barricaded their houses——a Jew’s house in the middle 
ages was strongly fortified—and it was only with the help of the 
mob that the arrest was effected. The inquiry was committed to 
John of Lexington. Mr. Jacobs, who naturally wishes to raise 
prejudice against the Court, calls him ‘one John of Lexington,’ 
and speaks of him as though he were a busybody who happened 
to be on the spot and took an interest in the case. But, as the 
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life in the Dictionary of National Biography will show, he was a 
baron of great consequence, king’s seneschal, and chief justice of 
the Forest north of Trent. Lexington, following the precedent of 
the Norwich case, tried to obtain an approver, and found one in a 
certain rabbi, called variously Joppin or Copin, that is Joscepin, 
who, on receiving pledge of his personal security, made a confession 
incriminating himself and many other Jews. About the fact of 
confession there seems to be no possible doubt. The chronicler 
says it was written down and read in Court before the king and 
in the presence of the Jew himself ; and Mr. Jacobs does not deny 
this, but speaks of it as extorted ‘by a mixture of leading ques- 
tions and violent threats.’ The chronicler says that the rabbi 
confessed, ‘delighted with the pledge of so great a man, and 
thinking that he would be able to redeem himself and the rest of 
the Jews by a bribe.’ It is hard to understand how any number 
of threats or leading questions could have intimidated a man 
against whom there was no more evidence than against fifty 
others, or how they could have resulted in the concoction of so 
circumstantial a story. It is worth noting that Mr. Jacobs can 
offer no explanation of the equally detailed statement offered by the 
informer in the Norwich case, except to say that he was a rene- 
gade, which does not explain it. It is sad to learn that the King 
refused to ratify Lexington’s pardon, and ordered Joppin to 
instant execution. The incriminated Jews, to the number of 
ninety-two, were sent for trial to London. Eighteen refused to 
plead and were executed ; the rest were sentenced, but afterwards 
released at the urgent intercession of the Dominicans, or, as 
Matthew Paris says, of the Franciscans, backed by Earl Richard, 
the King’s brother, who was said, with great probability, to 
have been bribed by the Jewry. If so, it was felix culpa on their 
part, and one cannot regret it. 

What are we to think of the story? That the boy was 
murdered seems to admit of no sort of doubt. Mr. Jacobs’ hypo- 
thesis that he fell into a drain, was found by the Jews there, and 
taken into one of their own houses for fear suspicion should fall 
upon them, does not sound probable. The only alternative seems 
to lie between murder by the Jews and by the King’s friends. 
Mr. Jacobs, truly enough, urges that the King was in straits for 
money, and could not have been sorry to have had such a source 
of revenue suddenly opened to him as a number of escheated 
estates ; especially as he had just mortgaged to his brother the 
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right to raise tallage from the Jewish community. But Mr. 
Jacobs seems to have shrunk from suggesting that the boy was 
murdered, marked in the necessary manner, and placed in the 
Jew’s house as an excuse to plunder the Jewry; perhaps because 
the conduct of the rabbi who made the incriminating confession 
would have been, under the circumstances, inexplicable. And 
surely if the Jews may plead on the one side that the character 
of their nation and of their ceremonial observances makes the 
hypothesis of murder for ritual purposes ridiculous, Englishmen 
may plead on the other that even King John did not murder 
children in order to raise the wind. 

There is one small point, which Mr. Jacobs has not noticed, 
that tends to confirm the accuracy of the story in the Burton 
Chronicle. He gives, as I said above, a picture of the skeleton 
of the little saint in his coffin, but professes, as he does so, that 
it affords no evidence one way or another, except to show that 
‘no very extreme violence can have been used.’ But one small 
detail is of great importance. In the upper jaw the teeth are 
gone, in the lower jaw they are perfect. Now the Chronicle 
says explicitly that it was the upper teeth that were broken. 
‘Nasi cartilaginem cum superiori labio reciderunt, principales 
dentium confringentes swperdores. This does not necessarily 
bring the blame home to the Jews, but it does prove that the 
person who drew up the confession, whether Lexington or Copin, 
knew what he was talking about. As an Englishman I naturally 
incline to suspect Copin, just as Mr. Jacobs might as naturally 
incline to suspect Lexington. It does not seem to me, I confess, 
so incredible as it does to many that a race, or some fanatical 
tribe of it, which had for centuries been treated as the off-scouring 
of all things, should have devised for itself in those dark ages, 
or more probably borrowed from some lower race, whom it had 
met in its world-wide migration, certain magical rites of revenge, 
with which it incorporated a parody of the crucifixion. The 
Jewish horror of touching a dead body cannot, it seems to 
me, be pleaded, because the question is of torturing a living 
body; and a race that for so many centuries practised animal 
sacrifices might conceivably, under very exceptional provocation— 
and I imagine the provocation in the middle ages must have been 
often unendurable—revert to the human sacrifices which the Old 
Testament shows to have been suppressed with infinite difficulty. 
Mr. Jacobs puts the last instance of human sacrifice in the 
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time of the Judges, but if so he must put the Judges very 
late. 

I should feel more able to adopt the myth theory if I could 
understand on that hypothesis how the charge arose in the 
Norwich case, which is the first on record in England. A Jew 
of Cambridge there gave evidence that the Jews were in the habit 
of crucifying a boy every year, and that lots were cast at some 
town in Europe to fix the place of the sacrifice. He stated that 
the martyrdom of a boy at Norwich had been arranged at a 
council of Jews held at Narbonne. Now supposing him to have 
been romancing, where did he get his idea from ? This is a point 
that does not seem to trouble the holders of the myth theory, 
such as the Rev. William Hunt, who writes the life of little Hugh 
for the Dictionary of Biography. Mr. Hunt quotes no instance 
of a charge of ritual murder previous to this since 428, when the 
ecclesiastical historian Socrates mentions a case in the region of 
Chalcis. Are we to understand that the myth had been hibernat- 
ing for seven centuries and suddenly became lively, or that the 
Jew of Cambridge had been reading Socrates? That there were 
cases reported from France and Germany in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, concurrently with those at Norwich and 
Lincoln, might lend colour to the idea that the practice was real 
and had revived; that the charge was raised as late as 1882 in 
Hungary, and then successfully refuted, will not, I fear, cover the 
medieval cases. Nor does the belief that Napoleon was credited 
with eating children seem to be a parallel, since no bones of 
children were ever produced in evidence to prove him an ogre. 
I could wish that some unprejudiced and learned antiquary like 
Mr. Lang or Mr. Frazer would go into the question and see 
whether the details given of the tortures applied, such as those 
quoted above, seem merely casual, or suggest any ritual reason. 

The same journal which contains Mr. Jacobs’ dissertation on 
little St. Hugh has another paper from the same learned pen, 
equally interesting to the visitor in Lincoln—namely, a paper 
upon Aaron, the celebrated usurer, whose house is passed on the 
right-hand side as you climb the steep street to the Cathedral. 
Perhaps in speaking of Aaron as ‘ celebrated,’ I am exaggerating, 
for I find he is ignored by the Dictionary of Biography. But to 
those who were educated in the school of Professor Freeman he was 
celebrated at least for one picturesque incident. He is said in the 
St. Alban’s Chronicle to have ridden up to the gates of that 
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Abbey, which was deep in his debt, and to have boasted with 
threats that the shrine! of the Blessed Alban was built with his 
money and belonged to him. Probably the threat was to take 
the shrine away unless his interest was more punctually paid. 
Aaron is said by Mr. Jacobs to have been concerned in the building 
of at least sixteen abbeys; he and his community having the only 
organised capital in England. At one time he had in pawn the 
plate of Lincoln Minster ; and Mr. Jacobs tells of a certain knight, 
Roger of Estreby, who pawned with him his coat of mail, and 
forthwith had a vision from heaven in which he was bidden com- 
mand the King to expel the Jews. No one loves his pawnbroker or 
his money-lender, but those must have been grand days for the 
impecunious when a popular riot or a heavenly vision might at 
any moment wipe the slate. Such an event, nevertheless, could 
not be counted on. The Jews were the King’s private chattels, 
and as their estates at death might be taken over by the Crown, it 
was to the King’s interest to protect their property while they 
lived. When Aaron died in 1186, the King seized his treasure, 
which was vast ; but it went down in the English Channel between 
Shoreham and Dieppe, and has never been recovered. His book 
debts, however, amounted to some half a million of our money. It 
will thus be seen that Aaron and his brethren exercised very useful 
functions in the commonwealth from which they were themselves 
so jealously excluded. As regards the community they were a 
bank, supplying capital for any necessary enterprise ; as regards 
the King, their function has been excellently described in a line 
or two of ‘ Hamlet — 

‘Such officers do the King best service in the end; he keeps them, like an ape 
in the corner of his jaw; first mouthed, to be last swallowed: when he needs 
what you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, sponge, you shall be dry 
again.’ 

The medieval Aarons were in literal fact the King’s sponges. 
He allowed them to suck up the wealth of his liege subjects for 
five or ten years unmolested, and then it was but squeezing, and 
their accumulation passed into the royal exchequer. Thus when 
in 1188 Henry II. wished to repair the losses of his unsuccessful 
crusade, it was but issuing an order upon the whole Jewry for 
50,000/., and the money was forthcoming. John, as might be 


1 «In superbia magna et jactantia cum minis veniens jactitabat se feretrum 
Beato Albano nostro fecisse, et ipsi dehospitato hospitium de pecunia sua prae- 
parasse.’ Mr. Jacobs for some reason translates ‘ feretrum’ by ‘ window.’ 
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expected, carried the practice to a fine art, and the story is well 
known that Matthew Paris tells, of the Jew who had a difference 
with the King as to the amount he could disgorge, and submitted 
to the loss of a tooth a day, till he came to the last, when he 
acknowledged that the King knew best. ‘thie history of the Jews 
under the Plantagenets has never yet becu satisfactorily written, 
and I for one look forward with great interest to the volume of 
Selected Pleas which Mr. J. M. Rigg is editing for the Selden 
Society. 

It may seem strange to be writing in a cathedral city, and to 
have nothing to say about the Cathedral; but about the Cathedral 
what can be said in a manner worthy of so magnificent a subject? 
Besides, its praise is in all the guide books, and even Professor 
Freeman admired the Angel Choir. Let me instead say something 
of the man to whom the Cathedral owed its second building after 
the great earthquake in 1185, the greater Hugh of Lincoln, whom 
no investigations are likely to rob of his saintship. The Magna 
Vita written by his chaplain the Monk Adam is full of in- 
teresting stories concerning the way in which this admirable 
prelate handled his kings, Henry and Richard and John. Henry, 
the scholar, who knew what humour was, he treated with humour. 
At the very first, when the Carthusian monk was sent to England 
to see what was amiss with the new foundation at Witham in 
Somerset, he had to give the King a very straight message that a 
priory could not be built on another man’s land, even by the King, 
without paying the full purchase money; but when the other 
commissioner, seeing the King’s slackness about the affair, told 
his Majesty that he would shake the dust off his feet and leave 
him to his kingdom, Hugh had the sense to see that a man of 
Henry’s calibre was not to be moved by threats, and when the King 
sardonically asked him whether he also would leave him his 
kingdom, Hugh laughed and said he was less desperate than his 
brother. On another occasion, when they had quarrelled about 
an appointment, and the King was sitting under a tree, stitching 
a rag round his finger, and would not greet the Bishop, Hugh said 
nothing but ‘How much you remind me of your ancestors of Falaise,’ 
as though he had said, ‘ Your ancestor we all know was a cobbler, 
and the cobbler’s art and the cobbler’s manners seem to be in the 
blood.’ Perhaps a tanner and a cobbler are not precisely the same 
thing, but they both work in leather, and for an impromptu of 
the twelfth century the jest is not to be despised. At least we 
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cali understand it, which is more than can be said of many Tudor 
jokes, and its effect upon the King was electrical. 

Richard Coeur de Lion, for all his skill in song, was not so fine 
a scholar as his father, and we find Hugh handling him in a more 
straightforward fashion. The King, as ever, wanted money, and 
Hugh thought he had fleeced Lincoln sufficiently ; but, not satisfied 
with refusing, and then letting sleeping lions lie, he followed the 
King to Normandy to explain his reasons. He found the King at 
Mass, and went up to him for the accustomed greeting. The 
King sulked and turned away. ‘ Kiss me, sir, says Hugh, shaking 
him. ‘You have not deserved it, said the King. ‘I have 
deserved it,’ said Hugh, and shook him again. Afterwards they 
had the matter out, and the King was constrained to confess 
he had been in the wrong. Then, having got him into a right 
frame of mind, Hugh lectured him on his morals. Of John there 
is only one story, for Hugh died in the year after his accession. 
But that one is to the point. At Richard’s funeral John made, 
as in duty bound, protestation of his excellent intentions. ‘I 
hope you mean what you say,’ said Hugh, ‘ for you know I hate 
lying.” The Magna Vita Hugonis should be presented to all 
bishops by the Crown on their appointment. 

URBANUS SYLVAN, 
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COUNT HANNIBAL: 


BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
IN THE ORLEANNAIS. 


‘But you fear him ?’ 

‘Fear him?’ Madame St. Lo answered ; and she made a little 
face of contempt. ‘No; why should I fear him? I fear him no 
more than the puppy leaping at old Sancho’s bridle fears his tall 
playfellow! Or than the cloud you see above us fears the wind 
before which it flies!’ And she pointed to a white patch, the size 
of a man’s hand, which hung above the hill on their left hand and 
formed the only speck in the blue summer sky. ‘ Fear him ? 
Not I!’ And, laughing gaily, she put her horse at a narrow rivulet 
which crossed the track before them, 

‘But he is hard?’ the Countess murmured in a low voice. 

‘ Hard ?’ Madame St. Lo answered with a little gesture of pride. 
‘Ay, hard as the stones in my jewelled ring! Hard as flint, or 
the nether millstone—to his enemies! But to women? Bah! 
Who ever heard that he hurt a woman ?’ 

‘But why then is he so feared?’ Madame Tavannes mur- 
mured, her eyes on the subject of their discussion ; who rode, a 
solitary figure, some fifty paces in front of them. 

‘Because he counts no cost!’ her companion answered. 
‘Because he killed Savillon in the very court of the Louvre, 
though he knew his life the forfeit. | And he would have paid it, 
or his right hand at the least, if Monsieur, for his brother the 
Marshal’s sake, had not intervened. But Savillon had whipped 
his dog, you see. Then he killed the Chevalier de Millaud, but 
*twas in fair fight, in the snow, in their shirts. For that Millaud’s 
son lay in wait for him with two, in the passage under the 
Chatelet ; but Hannibal wounded one, and the others saved them- 
selves. Undoubtedly he is feared!’ she added with the same note 
of pride in her voice, 

1 Copyright, 1901, by Stanley J. Weyman, in the United States of America, 
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The two, so strangely brought together, were riding in the rear 
of the little company which had left Paris at daybreak two days 
before, by the Porte St. Jacques. Moving steadily south-westward 
by the lesser roads and bridle-tracks—for Count Hannibal seemed 
averse, for some reason, from the great road—they had lain the 
second night in a village three leagues from Bonneval. A journey 
of two days on fresh horses is apt to change scenery and eye 
alike ; but seldom has an alteration—in themselves and all around 
them—so great as that which blessed this little company been 
wrought in so short atime. From the stifling wynds and evil- 
smelling courts of Paris, they had passed to the green uplands, 
the breezy woods and sparkling streams of the upper Orléannais ; 
from sights and sounds the most appalling, to the solitude of the 
sandy heath, haunt of the great bustard, or the sunshine of the 
hillside, vibrating with the songs of larks; from an atmosphere 
of terror and gloom to the freedom of God’s earth and sky. 
Numerous enough—for they numbered a score of armed men—to 
defy the lawless bands which had their lairs in the huge forest 
of Orleans, they halted where they pleased: at mid-day under a 
grove of chestnut-trees, or among the willows beside a brook; at 
night, if they willed it, under God’s heaven. Far, not only from 
Paris, but from the great road, with its gibbets and pillories—the 
great road which at that date ran through a waste, no peasant 
living willingly within sight of it—they rode in the morning and 
in the evening, resting in the heat of the day. And though they 
had left Paris with much talk of haste, they rode more and more 
at leisure with every league. 

For whatever Tavannes’ motive, it was plain that he was in 
no hurry to reach Angers. Nor for that matter were any of his 
company. Madame St. Lo, who had seized the opportunity of 
escaping from the capital under his escort, was in an ill-humour 
with cities, and declaimed much on the joys of a cell in the 
woods. For the time the coarsest nature and the dullest rider 
had had enough of alarums and conflicts. 

The whole company, indeed, though it moved in some fashion 
of array with an avant and a rear-guard, the ladies riding together, 
and Count Hannibal proceeding solitary in the midst, formed as 
peaceful a band, and one as innocently diverted, as if no man of 
them had ever grasped pike or blown a match. There was an 
elderly man who had seen the sack of Rome, and the dead face of 
the great Constable the idol of the Free Companies. But he had 
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a taste for simples and much skill in them; and when Madame 
had seen Badelon on his knees in the grass searching for 
them, she lost her fear of him. Bigot, with his hard face and 
matted hair, was the abject slave of Susanne, Madame St. Lo’s 
woman, who twitted him mercilessly on his Norman patois, and 
poured the vials of her scorn on him a dozen times a day. In 
all, with La Tribe and the Carlats, Madame St. Lo’s servants, and 
the Countess’s following, they numbered not far short of two 
score; and when they halted before noon, and in scattered groups, 
under the shadow of some leafy tree, ate their mid-day meal, or 
drowsed to the tinkle of Madame St. Lo’s lute, it was difficult to 
believe that Paris existed, or that these same people had so lately 
left its blood-stained pavements. 

They halted on this, the third morning of their journey, a 
little earlier than usual. Madame St. Lo had barely answered 
her companion’s question before they saw the subject of their 
discussion swing himself from old Sancho’s back, and stand 
waiting to assist them to dismount. Behind him, where the 
green valley down which the road passed narrowed to a rocky gate, 
an old mill stood among willows at the foot of a mound. On the 
mound rose a ruined castle which had stood siege perhaps in the 
Hundred Years’ War; and beyond this the stream which turned 
the mill poured over rocks with a cool rushing sound which proved 
irresistible. The men, their horses watered and hobbled, went 
off, shouting like boys, to bathe below the falls; and after a 
moment’s hesitation Count Hannibal rose from the grass on 
which he had flung himself. 

‘Guard that for me, Madame,’ he said. And he dropped a 
packet, bravely sealed and tied with a silk thread, into the 
Countess’s lap. ‘Twill be safer than leaving it in my clothes. 
Ohé!’ And he turned to Madame St. Lo. ‘Would you fancy a 
life that was all gipsying, cousin?’ And if there was irony in 
his voice, there was envy in his eyes. 

‘There is only one happy man in the world,’ she answered, 
with conviction. 

‘ By name ?’ 

‘The hermit of Compiégne.’ 

‘And you would be wild for a masque in a week!’ he said. 
And turning on his heel he followed the men. : 

Madame St. Lo sighed complacently. ‘ Heigho!’ she said. 
‘He’s right! We are never content, ma’ mie! When I am 
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trifling in the Gallery my heart is in the greenwood. And when 
I have eaten black bread and drunk spring water for a fortnight 
I do nothing but dream of Zamet’s, and white mulberry tarts! 
And you are in the same case. You have saved your round white 
neck, or it has been saved for you, by not so much as the 
thickness of Zamet’s pie-crust—I declare my mouth is beginning 
to water for it!—and instead of being thankful and making 
the best of things, you are thinking of poor Madame d’Yverne, or 
dreaming of your calf-love!’ 

The girl’s face—for a girl she was, though they called her 
Madame—began to work. She struggled a moment with her 
emotion, and then broke down, and fell to weeping silently. For 
two days she had sat in public and not given way. But the 
reference to her lover proved too much for her strength. 

Madame St. Lo looked at her with eyes which were not 
unkindly. ‘Sits the wind in that quarter?’ she murmured. ‘I 
thought so! But there, my dear, if you don’t put that packet 
in your gown you'll wash out the address! And, truly, if you ask 
me, I don’t think the young man is worth it. But of course what 
we have not got ; 

But the young Countess had borne all she could bear. With 
an incoherent word she rose to her feet, and walked hurriedly 
away. The thought of what was and of what might have been, 
the thought of the lover who still, and though he no longer 
seemed, even to her, the perfect hero, held a place in her heart, 
filled her breast to overflowing. She longed for some spot where 
she could weep unseen, where the sunshine and the blue sky would 
not mock her grief; and seeing in front of her a little clump of 
alders, which grew beside the stream, in a bend that in winter was 
marshy, she hastened towards it. 

Madame St. Lo saw her figure blend with the shadow of the 
trees, and murmured, ‘ Quite @ la Ronsard, I give my word! And 
now she is out of sight! La, la! I could play at the game 
myself, and carve sweet sorrow on the barks of trees, if it were 
not so lonesome! And if I had a man!’ 

And gazing pensively at the stream and the willows, she tried 
to work herself into a proper frame of mind, now murmuring the 
name of one gallant, and now, finding it unsuited, the name of 
another. But the soft inflection would break into a giggle, and 
finally into a yawn ; and, tired of the attempt, she began to pluck 
grass and throw it from her, By-and-by she discovered that 
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Madame Carlat and the women, who had been seated a little apart, 
had disappeared ; and affrighted by the solitude and silence —for 
neither of which she was made—she sprang up and stared about 
her, hoping to discern them. Right and left, however, the sweep 
of hillside curved upward to the sky-line, lonely and untenanted ; 
while behind her the castled rock frowned down on the little 
rugged gorge and filled it with dispiriting shadow. Madame 
St. Lo stamped her foot on the turf. 

‘The little fool!’ she murmured, pettishly. ‘ Does she think 
that Iam to be murdered that she may fatten on sighs? Oh, 
come up, Madame, you must be dragged out of this!’ And she 
started briskly towards the alders, intent on gaining company as 
quickly as possible. 

She had gone about fifty yards, and had as many more to tra- 
verse when she halted. A man, bent double, was moving stealthily 
along the farther side of the brook. Now she saw him, now she 
lost him; now she caught a glimpse of him again, through a 
screen of willow branches. He moved with the utmost caution, 
as a man moves who is pursued and in danger ; and for a moment 
she deemed him a peasant whom the bathers had disturbed and 
who was bent on escaping. But when he came opposite to the 
alder-bed she saw that that was his point, for he crouched down, 
sheltered by a willow, and gazed eagerly among the trees, always 
with his back to her; and then he waved his hand to someone in 
the wood. 

Madame St. Lo drew in her breath. As if he had heard the 
sound—which was impossible—the man dropped down where he 
stood, crawled a yard or two on his stomach, and disappeared. 

Madame stared a moment or two, expecting to see him or hear 
him. Then, as nothing happened, she screamed. She was a 
woman of quick impulses, and she screamed three or four times, 
standing where she was, her eyes on the edge of the wood. ‘If 
that does not: bring her out, nothing will!’ she thought. 

It brought her. An instant, and the Countess appeared, and 
hurried to her side, ‘What is it?’ the younger woman cried, 
glancing over her shoulder ; for all the valley, all the hills were 
peaceful, and behind Madame St. Lo—but the lady had not seen 
—the servants who had returned were laying the meal. ‘ What 
is it?’ she repeated anxiously. 

‘Who was it?’ Madame St. Lo asked curtly. She was quite 
calm now. 
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‘Who?’ 

‘In the wood ?’ 

The Countess stared a moment, then laughed. ‘Only the old 
soldier they call Badelon, gathering simples. Did you think 
that he would harm me ?’ 

‘It was not old Badelon whom I saw!’ Madame St. Lo 
retorted. ‘It was a younger man, who crept along the other side 
of the brook, keeping under cover. When I first saw him he 
was there,’ she continued, pointing to the place. ‘And he crept 
on and on until he came opposite to you. Then he waved his 
hand.’ 

‘To me?’ 

Madame nodded. 

‘ But if you saw him, who was he ?’ the Countess asked. 

‘T did not see his face,’ Madame St. Lo answered. ‘But he 
wayed to you.’ 

The Countess had a thought which slowly flooded her face 
with crimson. Madame St. Lo saw the change, saw the tender 
light which softened the other’s eyes; and the same suspicion 
occurred to her. And having a mind to punish her companion 
for her reticence—for she did not doubt that the girl knew more 
than she acknowledged—she proposed that they should return 
and find Badelon, and learn if he had seen the man. 

‘Why?’ Madame Tavannesasked. And she stood stubbornly. 
‘Why should we ?’ 

‘To clear it up,’ the elder woman answered mischievously. 
‘But perhaps—it were better to tell your husband and let his 
men search the coppice.’ 

The colour left the Countess’s face as quickly as it had come. 
For a moment she was tongue-tied. Then ‘Have we not had 
enough of seeking and being sought?’ she cried bitterly ; more 
bitterly, indeed, than befitted the occasion. ‘ Why should we hunt 
him? Iam not timid, and he did me no harm. I beg, Madame, 
that you will do me the favour of being silent on the matter.’ 

‘Oh, if you insist? But what a pother—’ 

‘I did not see him, and he did not see me, Madame de 
Tavannes continued vehemently. ‘ And I fail to understand why 
we should harass him, whoever he is. Besides, M. de Tavannes 
is waiting for us.’ 

‘And M. de Tignonville—is following us!’ Madame St. Lo 
muttered—and made a face at the other's back. 
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She kept silence, however; and nothing happened; nothing 
of import, it would seem, had happened. The soft summer air 
played on the gipsy-meal laid under the willows as it had played 
on the meal of yesterday laid under the chestnut-trees. The 
horses grazed within sight, moving now and again, with a jingle 
of trappings or a jealous neigh; and the women’s chatter vied 
with the unceasing sound of the mill-stream. After dinner, 
Madame St. Lo touched the lute, and Badelon—Badelon whe had 
seen the sack of the Colonna’s Palace, and been served by car- 
dinals on their knees—fed a water-rat, which had its home in one 
of the willow-stumps, with carrot-parings. One by one the men 
laid themselves to sleep with their faces on their arms; and to 
the eyes all was as it had been yesterday in this camp of armed 
men living peacefully. 

But not to the Countess! She had accepted her life ; she had 
been thankful ; she had marvelled that it was noworse. After the 
horrors of Paris the calm and quiet of the last two days had fallen 
on her as balm on a wound. Worn out in body and mind, she 
had rested, and only rested; without thought, almost without 
emotion, save when a feeling, half fear, half curiosity, moved her 
in regard to the strange man, her husband. Who on his side left 
her alone. 

But in her the last hour had wrought a change. Her eyes 
were grown restless, her colour came and went. The past, stirred 
in its shallow—ah, so shallow—grave ; and dead hopes and dead 
forebodings, strive as she might, thrust out hands to plague and 
torment her. If the man who sought to speak with her by 
stealth, who dogged her footsteps and hung on the skirts of her 
party, were Tignonville—her lover, who at his own-request had 
been escorted to the Arsenal before their departure from Paris— 
then her plight was a sorry one. For what woman, wedded as she 
had been wedded, could think otherwise than indulgently of his 
persistence? And yet, lover and husband! What peril, what 
shame the words might spell! At the mere thought she trembled 
and her colour ebbed. She saw, as one who stands on the brink 
of a precipice, the depth which yawned before her. She asked 
herself, shivering, if she would to sink to that. 

All the loyalty inherent in a strong nature revolted against 
the thought. Her husband—husband she must call him—had 
not deserved her love; but his bizarre magnanimity, the gloomy, 
disdainful kindness with which he had crowned possession, even 
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the unity of their interests, which he had impressed upon her in 
so strange a fashion, claimed a return in honour. 

To be paid—how ? how? ‘That was the crux which perplexed 
and harassed her. For, if she told her suspicions, she exposed 
her lover to capture by one who had no longer a reason to be 
merciful. And if she sought occasion to see Tignonville privately 
and so to dissuade him, she did it at deadly risk to herself. Yet 
what other course Jay open to her if she would not stand by? If 
she would not play the traitor? If she 

‘ Madame,’—it was her husband, and he spoke suddenly,— are 
you not well?’ And, looking up guiltily, she found his eyes fixed 
curiously on hers. 

Her face turned red and white and red again, and she 
faltered something and looked from him, but only to meet 
Madame St. Lo’s eyes. That lady laughed low in sheer mischief. 

‘ What is it ?? Count Hannibal asked sharply. 

But Madame St. Lo only hummed a line of Ronsard. 





CHAPTER XX. 


ON THE CASTLE HILL. 


THRICE she hummed it, bland and smiling. Then from the neigh- 
bouring group came an interruption. The wine he had drunk 
had put it into Bigot’s head to snatch a kiss from Susanne ; and 
Susanne’s modesty, which was very nice in company, induced 
her to squeal. The uproar which ensued, the men backing the 
man and the women the woman, brought Tavannes to his feet. 
He did not speak, but a glance at his face was enough. There 
was not one who failed to see that something was amiss. And a 
sudden silence fell on the party. 

He turned to the Countess. ‘ You wished to see the castle ?’ 
he said curtly. ‘You had better go now, but not alone.’ He 
cast his eyes round the company, and summoned La Tribe, who 
was seated with the Carlats. ‘Go with Madame,’ he said. ‘She 
has a mind to climb the hill. But, bear in mind, we start at 
three, and do not venture out of hearing.’ 

‘I understand, M. le Comte,’ the minister answered. He spoke 
quietly, but there was a strange light in his face as he turned to 
go with her, 
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Nevertheless he was silent until Madame’s dragging feet— 
for all her interest in the expedition was gone—had borne her 
a hundred paces from the company. Then, ‘Who knoweth our 
thoughts and forerunneth all our desires,’ he murmured. And 
when she turned to him, astonished, ‘Madame,’ he continued, ‘I 
have prayed, ah, how I have prayed, for this opportunity of speak- 
ing to you! And it has come. I would it had come this 
morning. Do not start or look round, for many eyes are on us. 
Alas ! I have that to say to you which it will move you to hear, and 
that to ask of you which it must task your courage to perform.’ 

She began to tremble, and stood, looking up the green slope 
to the broken grey wall which crowned its summit. ‘ What is 
it?’ she whispered, commanding herself with an effort. ‘What 
is it? Ifit have aught to do with M. Tignonville ° 

‘It has not!’ 

In her surprise-—for although she had put the question she 
had felt no doubt of the answer—she started and turned to him. 
‘It has not?’ she exclaimed almost incredulously. 

‘No.’ 

‘Then what is it, monsieur?’ she asked, a little haughtily. 
‘What can there be that can move me so?’ 

‘Madame, life or death,’ he answered solemnly. ‘Nay, this 
is more ; for since Providence has given me this chance of speak- 
ing to you, a thing of which I despaired, I know that the burden 
is laid on us, and that it is guilt or it is innocence, according as 
we refuse the burden or bear it.’ 

‘What is it then?’ she cried impatiently. ‘What is it?’ © 

‘I tried to speak to you this morning.’ 

‘Was it you then, whom Madame St. Lo saw. stalking me 
before dinner ?’ 

‘It was.’ 

She clasped her hands and heaved a sigh of relief. ‘Thank 
God, monsieur!’ she replied. ‘ You have lifted a weight from 
me. I fear nothing in comparison of that. Nothing!’ 

‘ Alas,’ he answered sombrely, ‘ there is much to fear, for others 
if not for ourselves! Do you know what that is which M. de 
Tavannes bears always in his belt? What it is he carries with 
such care? What it was he handed to you to keep while he 
bathed to-day ?’ 

‘Letters from the King ?’ 

‘Yes, but the import of those’ letters ?’ 
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‘No.’ 

‘ They should be written in letters of blood!’ the minister cried. 
‘They should scorch the hands that hold them and blister the eyes 
that read them. They are the fire and the sword! They are the 
King’s order to do at Angers as they have done in Paris. To 
slay all of the religion who are found there—and they are many! 
To spare none, to have mercy neither on the old man nor the 
unborn child! See yonder hawk!’ he continued, pointing with 
a shaking hand to a falcon which hung light and graceful above 
the valley, the movement of its wings invisible. ‘ How it disports 
itself in the face of the sun! How easy its way, how smooth its 
flight! But see, it drops upon its prey in the rushes beside the 
brook, and the end of its beauty is slaughter! So is it with 
yonder company!’ And his finger sank until it indicated the 
little camp seated toy-like in the green meadow four hundred feet 
below them, with every man and horse, and the very camp-kettle, 
clear-cut and visible, but diminished by distance to fairy-like pro- 
portions. ‘So it is with yonder company!’ he repeated sternly. 
‘They play and are merry, and one fishes and another sleeps ! 
But at the end of the journey is death. Death for their victims, 
and for them the judgment !’ 

They stood, as he spoke, in the ruined gateway, a walled 
grass-plot behind them and at their feet the stream, the smiling 
valley, the alders, and the little camp. The sky was cloudless, 
the scene drowsy with the stillness of an August afternoon. But 
his words went home so truly that the sunlit landscape before 
the eyes added one more horror to the picture he called up before 
the mind. i 

The Countess turned white and sick. ‘Are you sure?’ she 
whispered at last. 

‘Quite sure.’ 

‘Ah, God!’ she cried, ‘are we never to have peace?’ And 
turning from the valley, she walked some distance into the grass 
court, and stood. After a time, she turned to him; he had fol- 
lowed her doggedly, pace for pace. ‘What do you want me to 
do ?’ she cried, despair in her voice. ‘What can I do?’ 

‘Were the letters he bears destroyed F 

‘The letters ?’ 

‘Yes, were the letters destroyed,’ La Tribe answered relent- 
lessly, ‘he could do nothing! Without that authority the 
magistrates of Angers would not move. He could do nothing. 
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And men and women and children—men and women and children 
whose blood will otherwise cry for vengeance, perhaps for 
vengeance on us who might have saved them—will live! Will 
live!’ he repeated with a softening eye. And with an all-em- 
bracing gesture he seemed to call to witness the open heavens, 
the sunshine and the summer breeze which wrapped them round. 
‘Will live !’ 

She drew a deep breath. ‘And you have brought me here,’ 
she cried, ‘ to ask me to do this ?’ 

‘I was sent here to ask you to do this.’ 

‘Why me? Why me?’ she wailed, and she held out her 
open hands to him, her face wan and colourless. ‘You come to 
me, a woman! Why to me?’ 

‘You are his wife!’ 

‘And he is my husband,’ she retorted. 

‘Therefore he trusts you,’ was the unyielding, the pitiless 
answer. ‘You, and you alone, have the opportunity of doing 
this.’ 

She gazed at him in astonishment. ‘And it is you who say 
that ?’ she faltered, after a pause. ‘ You who made us one, who 
now bid me betray him, whom I have sworn to love? To ruin 
him whom I have sworn to honour ?’ 

‘I do!’ he answered solemnly. ‘On my head be the guilt, 
and on yours the merit.’ 

‘Nay, but— she cried quickly, and her eyes glittered with 
passion—‘ do you take both guilt and merit? You are a man,’ 
she continued, her words coming quickly in her excitement, ‘ he 
is but aman! Why do you not call him aside, trick him apart 
on some pretence or other, and when there are but you two, man 
to man, wrench the warrant from him? Staking your life against 
his, with all those lives for prize? And save them or perish? 
Why I, even IJ, a woman, could find it in my heart to do that, 
were he not my husband! And surely you, you who are a man, 
and young ° , 

‘Am no match for him in strength or arms,’ the minister 
answered sadly. ‘Else would I do it! Else would I stake my 
life, Heaven knows, as gladly to save their lives as I sit down to 
meat! But I should fail, and if I failed all were lost. More- 
over, he continued, ‘I am certified that this task has been set for 
you. It was not for nothing, Madame, nor to save one poor 
household that you were joined to this man; but to ransom all 
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these lives and this great city. To be the Judith of our faith, 
the saviour of Angers, the —~’ 

‘Fool! Fool!’ she cried. ‘Will you be silent?’ And she 
stamped the turf passionately, while her eyes blazed in her white 
face. ‘Iam no Judith, and no madwoman as you are fain to 
make me. Mad?’ she continued, overwhelmed with agitation, 
‘ My God, I would I were, and I should be free from this!’ And, 
turning, she walked a little way from him with the gesture of one 
under a crushing burden. . 

He waited a minute, two minutes, three minutes, and still she 
did not return. At length she came back, her bearing composed ; 
but her face was still pale, and her eyes seized his and seemed 
as if they would read his soul. ‘ Are you sure,’ she muttered, ‘ of 
what you have told me? Will you swear that the contents of 
these letters are as you say?’ 

‘As I live,’ he answered gravely. ‘ As God lives.’ 

‘And you know—of no other way, monsieur? Of no other 
way ?’ she repeated slowly and piteously. 

‘ Of none, madame, of none, I swear.’ 

She sighed deeply, and seemed to be sunk in thought. Then, 
‘When do we reach Angers ?’ she asked heavily. 

‘The day after to-morrow.’ 

‘IT have—until the day after to-morrow then ?’ 

‘Yes. To-night we lie near Venddme.’ 

‘ And to-morrow night ?’ 

‘Near a place called La Fléche. It is possible,’ he went on 
with hesitation—for he did not understand her—‘ that he may 
bathe to-morrow, and may hand the packet to you, as he did 
to-day when I vainly sought speech with you. If he does 
that F 

‘Yes ?’ she said, her eyes on his face. 

‘ The taking will be easy. But when he finds you have it not—’ 
he faltered anew—‘ it may go hard with you.’ 

She did not speak. 

‘And there, I think, I can help you. If you will stray from 
the party, I will meet you and destroy the letter. That done— 
and would God it were done already—I will take to flight as best 
I can, and you will raise the alarm and say that I robbed you of 
it! And if you tear your dress J 

‘No,’ she said. 

He looked a question. 
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‘No!’ she repeated in a low voice. ‘If I betray him I will 
not lie to him! And no other shall pay the price! IfI ruin 
him it shall be between him and me! And no other shall have 
part in it!’ 

He shook his head. ‘I do not know,’ he murmured, ‘ what 
he may not do to you!’ 

‘Nor I,’ she said proudly. ‘That will be for him.’ 
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Curious eyes had watched the two as they climbed the hill. 
Madame St. Lo marked the first halt and the second, and, noting 
every gesture, lost nothing of their interview save the words. 
For the path led up the hill to the gap which served for gate, 
much as the path leads up to the Castle Beautiful in old prints of 
the Pilgrim’s journey. But until the two, after pausing a moment, 
passed out of sight she made no sign. Then she laughed. And 
as Count Hannibal, at whom the laugh was aimed, did not heed 
her, she laughed again. And she hummed the line of Ronsard. 

Still he would not be roused, and, piqued, she had recourse to 
words. ‘I wonder what you would do,’ she said, ‘ if—if the old 
lover followed us, and she went off with him !’ 

‘She would not go,’ he answered coldly, and without looking 
up. 

‘But if he rode off with her ?’ 

‘She would come back on her feet!’ 

Madame St. Lo’s prudence was not proof against that. She 
had the woman’s inclination to hide a woman’s secret; and she 
had not intended, when she laughed, to do more than play with 
this wild beast with whom so few dared to play. Now, stung by 
his tone and his assurance, she must needs show him that his 
trustfulness had no base. And, as so often happens in the same 
circumstances, she went a little farther than the facts bore her. 
‘ Any way, he has followed us so far!’ she cried. 

‘M. de Tignonville ?’ 

‘Yes. I saw him this morning while you were bathing. She 
left me and went into the little coppice. He came down the other 
side of the brook, stooping and running, and went to join her.’ 

‘How did he cross the brook ?’ 

Madame St. Lo blushed. ‘Old Badelon was there, gathering 
simples,’ she said. ‘He scared him. And he crawled away.’ 

‘Then he did not cross ?’ 
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‘No. I did not say he did!’ she added hotly. 

‘Nor speak to her ?’ 

‘No, but—but if you think it will pass so next time—you do 
not know much of women !’ 

‘Of women generally, not much,’ he answered, grimly polite. 
‘Of this woman a great deal!’ 

‘You looked in her big eyes, I suppose!’ Madame St. Lo 
cried. ‘And straightway fell down and worshipped her!’ She 
liked rather than disliked the Countess ; but she was of the lightest, 
and the least opposition drove her out of her course. ‘And you 
think you know her! And she, if she could save you from death 
by opening an eye, would go with a patch on it till her dying day! 
Take my word for it, monsieur, between her and her lover you 
will come to harm.’ 

Count Hannibal’s swarthy face darkened a tone, and his eyes 
grew a very little smaller. ‘I fancy that he runs the greater 
risk,’ he muttered. 

‘You may deal with him, but, for her : 

‘I can deal with her. You deal with some women with a 
whip 

‘You would whip me, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he said quietly. ‘It would do you good, madame. 
And with other women otherwise. There are women who, if they 
are well frightened, will not deceive you. And there are others 
who will not deceive you though they are frightened. Madame 
de Tavannes is of the latter kind.’ 

‘Wait! Wait and see!’ Madame cried in scorn. 

‘I am waiting.’ 

‘Yes! And whereas if you had come to me I could have told 
her that about M. Tignonville which would have surprised her, 
you will go on waiting and waiting and waiting until one fine day 
you'll wake up and find Madame gone, and j 

‘Then I'll take a wife I can whip!’ he answered, with a look 
which apprised her how far she had carried it. ‘ But it will not 


be you, sweet cousin. For I have no whip heavy enough for your 
? 
case. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
SHE WOULD, AND WOULD NOT. 


WE had occasion to note a while ago the ease with which women 
use one concession as a stepping-stone to a second and greater; 
and the lack of magnanimity, amounting to unscrupulousness, 
which the best of them display in their dealings with a retiring 
foe. But there are concessions which touch even a good woman’s 
conscience ; and Madame de Tavannes, free by the tenure of a 
blow, and with that exception treated from hour to hour with 
rugged courtesy, shrank appalled before the task which rose to 
confront her. 

To ignore what La Tribe had told her, to remain passive when 
a movement on her part might save men, women, and children of 
her faith from death, and a whole city from massacre—this was a 
line of conduct so craven and selfish that from the first she knew 
herself incapable of it. But to take the one other course open to 
her, to betray her husband and rob him of that, the loss of which 
might ruin him, this needed not courage only, not devotion only, 
but a hardness proof against reproaches as well as against punish- 
ment. And the Countess was no fanatic. No haze of bigotry 
glorified the thing she contemplated, or dressed it in colours other 
than its own. Even while she acknowledged the necessity of the 
act and its ultimate righteousness, even while she owned the 
obligation which lay upon her, she saw it as he would see it, and 
saw herself as he would see her. 

True, he had done her a great wrong; and this in the eyes of 
some might pass for punishment. But he had saved her life 
when many had perished, and, the wrong done, he had behaved to 
her with fantastic generosity. In return for which she was to 
ruin him! It was not hard to imagine what he would say of her, 
and of the reward with which she had requited him. 

She pondered over it as they rode that evening, with the 
westering sun in their eyes and the lengthening shadows of the 
oaks falling athwart the bracken which fringed their track. 
Across breezy heaths and over downs, through green bottoms and 
by hamlets, from which every human creature fled at their 
approach, they ambled on by twos and threes ; riding in a world of 
their own, so remote, so different from the real world—from which 
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they came and to which they must return—that she could have 
wept in anguish, cursing God for the wickedness of man which 
lay so heavy on creation. The gaunt troopers riding at ease with 
swinging legs and swaying stirrups—and singing now a refrain 
from Ronsard, and now one of those verses of Marot’s psalms 
which al] the world had sung three decades before—wore their 
most lamb-like aspect. Behind them Madame St. Lo chattered 
to Susanne of a riding mask which had not been brought, or 
planned expedients, if nothing sufficiently in the mode could be 
found at Angers. And the other women talked and giggled, 
screamed when they came to fords, and made much of steep 
places, where the men must help them. In time of war death’s 
shadow covers but a day, and sorrow out of sight is out of mind. 
Of all the troop whom the sinking sun left within sight of the 
lofty towers and vine-clad hills of Venddme, three only wore faces 
attuned to the cruel August week just ending; three only, like 
dark beads strung far apart on a gay nun’s rosary, rode, brooding 
and silent, in their places. The Countess was one; the others 
were the two men whose thoughts she filled, and whose eyes now 
and again sought her, La Tribe’s with sombre fire in their depths, 
Count Hannibal’s fraught with a gloomy speculation, which belied 
his brave words to Madame St. Lo. 

He, as he rode, had other thoughts, moreover ; dark ones, which 
did not touch her. And she, too, had other thoughts at times, 
dreams of her young lover, spasms of regret, a wild revolt of heart, 
acry out of the darkness which had so suddenly whelmed her. 
Of the three, indeed, only La Tribe was single-minded. This 
day they rode a long league after sunset, through a scattered 
oak-wood, where the rabbits sprang up under their horses’ heads 
and the squirrels made angry faces at them from the lower 
branches. Night was hard upon them when they reached the 
southern edge of this forest, and looked across the dusky open 
slopes to a distant light or two which marked where Vendéme 
stood. ‘Another league,’ Count Hannibal muttered; and he bade 
the men light fires where they were, and unload the packhorses. 
‘’Tis pure and dry here,’ he said. ‘Set a watch, Bigot, and let 
two men go. down for water. I hear frogs below. You do not 
fear to be moonstruck, madame ?’ 

‘I prefer this,’ she answered in a low voice. 

‘Houses are for monks and nuns!’ he rejoined heartily, 
‘Give me God’s heaven,’ 
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‘The earth is His, but we deface it,’ she murmured, revert- 
ing to her thoughts, and unconscious that it was to him she 
spoke. 

He looked at her sharply, but the fire was not yet kindled; 
and in the gloaming her face was a pale blot undecipherable. He 
stood a moment, but she did not speak again ; and Madame St. Lo 
bustling up, he moved away to give an order. By-and-by the 
fires burned up, and showed the pillared aisle in which they sat, 
small groups dotted here and there on the floor of Nature’s 
cathedral. Through the shadowy Gothic vaulting, the groining 
of many boughs which met overhead, a rare star twinkled, as 
through some clerestory window ; and from the dell below rose in 
the night, now the monotonous chanting of the frogs, and now, as 
some great bull-frog took the note, a diapason worthy of a Brescian 
organ. The darkness walled all in; the night was still; a falling 
caterpillar sounded. Even the rude men at the farthest fire 
stilled their voices at times; awed, they knew not why, by the 
silence and vastness of the night. 

The Countess long remembered that vigil—for she lay late 
awake—the cool gloom, the faint wood-rustlings, the distant cry 
of fox or wolf, the soft glow of the expiring fires that at last left 
the world to darkness and the stars; above all, the silent wheeling 
of the planets, which spoke indeed of a supreme Ruler, but crushed 
the heart under a sense of its insignificance, and of the insigni- 
ficance of all human revolutions. ‘ Yet, I believe!’ she cried, 
wrestling upwards, wrestling with herself. ‘Though I have seen 
what I have seen, yet I believe !’ 

And though she had to bear what she had to bear, and do that 
from which her soul shrank! ‘Fhe woman, indeed, within her 
continued to cry out against this tragedy ever renewed in her 
path, against this necessity for choosing evil or good, ease for 
herself or life for others. But the moving heavens, pointing 
onward to a time when good and evil alike should be past, 
strengthened a nature essentially noble ; and before she slept no 
shame and no suffering seemed—for the moment at least—too 
great a price to pay for the lives of little children. Love had 
been taken from her life; the pride which would ‘fain answer 

generosity with generosity—that must go, too! 

She felt no otherwise when the day came, and the bustle of 
the start and the common round of the journey put to flight the 
ideals of the night. But things fell out in a manner she had not 
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pictured. They halted before noon on the north bank of the 
Loir, in a level meadow with lines of poplars running this way 
and that, and filling all the place with the soft shimmer of leaves. 
Blue succory, tiny mirrors of the summer sky, flecked the long 
grass, and the women picked bunches of them, or, Italian 
fashion, twined the blossoms in their hair. A road ran across 
the meadow to a ferry, but the ferryman, alarmed by the aspect 
of the party, had conveyed his boat to the other side and hidden 
himself. 

Presently Madame St. Lo espied the boat, clapped her hands 
and must have it. The poplars threw no shade, the flies teased 
her, the life of a hermit—in a meadow—was no longer to her 
taste. ‘Let us go on the water!’ she cried. ‘Presently you 
will go to bathe, monsieur, and leave us to grill !’ 

‘Two livres to the man who will fetch the boat!’ Count 
Hannibal cried. In less than half a minute three men had 
thrown off their boots, and were swimming across, amid the 
laughter and shouts of their fellows. In five minutes the boat 
was brought. 

It was not large and would hold no more than four. Tavannes’ 
eye fell on Carlat. ‘ You understand a boat,’ he said. ‘Go with 
Madame St. Lo. And you, M. La Tribe.’ 

‘But you are coming?’ Madame St. Lo cried, turning to 
the Countess. ‘Oh, madame,’ with a ewts2y, ‘you are not? 
You ; 

‘Yes, I will come, the Countess answered. 

‘T shall bathe a short distance up the stream,’ Count Hannibal 
said. He took from his belt the packet of letters, and as Carlat 
held the boat for Madame St. Lo to enter, he gave it to the 
Countess, as he had given it to her yesterday. ‘Have a care of 
it, madame,’ he said in a low voice, ‘and do not let it pass out of 
your hands. ‘To lose it may be to lose my head.’ 

The colour ebbed from her cheeks. In spite of herself her 
shaking hand put back the packet. ‘Had you not better then— 
give it to Bigot ?’ she faltered. 

‘ He is bathing.’ 

‘Let him bathe afterwards.’ 

‘No,’ he answered almost harshly; he found a species of 
pleasure in showing her that, strange as their relations were, he 
trusted her. ‘No; take it, madame. Only have a care of it.’ 

She took it then, hid it in her dress, and he turned away ; and 
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she turned towards the boat. La Tribe stood beside the stern, 
; holding it for her to enter, and as her fingers rested an instant on 
H his arm their eyes met. His were alight, his arm even quivered, 
and she shuddered. 

She avoided looking at him a second time, which was not 

difficult, since he took his seat in the bows beyond Carlat, who 
i) handled the oars. Silently the boat glided out on the surface of 
i the stream, and floated downwards, Carlat now and again touching 
i an oar, and Madame St. Lo chattering gaily in a voice which 
carried faron the water. Now it was a flowering rush she must 
have, now a green bough to shield her face from the sun’s reflec- 
tion; and now they must lie in some cool, shadowy pool under 
fern-clad banks, where the fish rose heavily, and the trickle of a 
rivulet fell down over stones. 
It was idyllic. But not to the Countess. Her face burned, 
her temples throbbed, her fingers gripped the side of the boat in 
the vain attempt to steady her pulses. The packet within her 
dress scorched her. Angers and its danger, Tavannes and his 
faith in her, the need of action, the irrevocableness of action 
hurried through her brain. The knowledge that she.must act 
now—or never—pressed upon her with distracting force. Her 
hand felt the packet, and fell again nerveless. 

‘The sun has caught you, ma mie, Madame St. Lo said. 
‘You should ride in a mask as I do,’ . 

‘I have not one with me,’ she muttered, her eyes on the 
water. 

‘And I but an old one. But at Angers 

The Countess heard no more; on that word she caught La 
Tribe’s eye. He was beckoning to her behind Carlat’s back, 
pointing imperiously to the water, making signs to her to drop 
the packet over the side. When she did not obey—for she felt 
sick and faint—she saw through a mist his brow grow dark. He 
menaced her secretly. And still the packet scorched her; and 
twice her hand went to it, and dropped again empty. 

Suddenly Madame St. Lo cried out. The bank on one side 
of the stream was beginning to rise more boldly above the water. 
At the head of the steep thus formed she had espied a late rose- 
bush in bloom, and nothing would serve but she must land at 
once and plunder it. The boat was put in therefore. She jumped 
i ashore, and began to scale the bank. 

i ‘Go with Madame!’ La Tribe cried roughly, nudging Carlat 
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in the back. ‘Do you not see that she cannot climb the bank ? 
Up, man, up!’ 

The Countess opened her mouth to ery ‘No!’ but the word 
died half-born on her lips; and when the steward looked at her, 
uncertain what she had said, she nodded. ‘ Yes, go!’ she mut- 
tered. She was pale. 

‘Yes, man, go!’ cried the minister. And he almost pushed 
the other out of the boat. 

The next second the craft floated from the bank, and began to 
drift downwards. La Tribe waited until a tree interposed and 
hid them from the two whom they had left; then he leaned for- 
ward, his eyes gleaming. ‘Now, madame!’ he cried. ‘In God’s 
name, now!’ 

‘Oh, wait!’ she cried. ‘Wait! I want to think,’ 

‘To think ?’ 

‘He trusted me!’ she wailed. ‘He trusted me! How can 
Ido it?’ Nevertheless, and even while she spoke, she drew forth 
the packet. 

‘Heaven has given you the opportunity !’ he cried. 

‘If I could have stolen it from him!’ she answered. 

‘Fool!’ he returned rocking himself to and fro! He was 
almost beside himself with impatience. ‘ Why steal it? It is in 
your hands! You have it! It is Heaven’s own opportunity, I 
tell you!’ 

For he could not read her mind nor comprehend the scruple 
which paralysed her hand. He was single-minded. He had but 
one aim, one object. He saw the haggard faces of brave men 
hopeless ; he heard the dying cries of women and children. Such 
an opportunity of saving God’s elect, of redeeming the innocent, 
was in his eyes a gift from Heaven. And having these thoughts 
and seeing her hesitate—hesitate when every movement caused 
him sheer agony, so imperative was haste, so precious the oppor- 
tunity—he could bear the suspense no longer. When she did 
not answer he stooped forward, until his knees touched the 
thwart on which Carlat had sat ; then without a word he flung 
himself forward, and, with one hand far extended, grasped the 
packet. 

Had he not moved, she would have done his will. But, thus 
assailed, she resisted instinctively; she clung to the letters. 
‘No!’ she cried. ‘No! Let go, monsieur!’ And she tried to 
drag the packet from him. 
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‘Give it me!’ 

‘Let go, monsieur! Do you hear ?’ she repeated. And with 
a vigorous jerk she forced it from him—for he had caught it by 
the edge only—and held it behind her. ‘Go back, and ; 

‘Give it me!’ he panted. 

‘I will not !’ 

‘Then throw it overboard !’ 

‘IT will not!’ she cried again, though his face, dark with 
passion, glared into hers, and it was clear that the man, possessed 
by one idea only, was no longer master of himself. ‘Go back to 
your place !’ 

‘Give it me, or I will upset the boat!’ he gasped. And 
seizing her by the shoulder he reached over her, striving to take 
hold of the packet which she held behind her. The boat rocked ; 
she screamed, as much in rage as fear. 

A cry uttered wholly in rage answered hers; it came from 
Carlat. La Tribe, however, whose whole mind was fixed on the 
packet, did not heed, and would not have heeded, the steward. 
But the next moment a second ery, fierce as that of a wild beast, 
clove the air from the lower and farther bank ; and the Huguenot, 
recognising Count Hannibal’s voice, involuntarily desisted and 
stood erect. A moment the boat rocked perilously under him; 
then—for unheeded it had been drifting that way—it softly 
touched the bank on which Carlat stood staring and aghast. 

Ta Tribe’s chance was gone; he saw that the steward must 
reach him hefore he could succeed in any second attempt. 
On the other hand, the undergrowth on the bank was thick, he 
could touch it with his hand, and if he fled at once he might 
escape. 

He hung an instant irresolute ; then, with a look which went 
to the Countess’s heart, he sprang ashore, plunged among the 
alders, and in a moment was gone. 

‘After him! After him!’ roared Count Hannibal. ‘ After 
him, man!’ and Carlat, stumbling down the steep slope and 
through the rough briars, did his best to obey. But in vain. 
Before he reached the water’s edge, the noise of the fugitive’s 
retreat was growing faint. A few seconds and it died away. 


(To be continued.) 





